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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


No sensible person has been heard to complain of the care 
which the British Government has devoted to the considera- 
ts tion of the Kellogg Peace Pact, which cranks 
rs ‘clamoured that this country should embrace 
the moment it arrived. This would have been 

no compliment on our part to the Washington Government, 
though it might momentarily have served the interests 
of the Republican Party had Downing Street hailed this 
overture, as it unfortunately hailed President Wilson’s 
proposal for a League of Nations, as the inauguration of 
another Millennium: But we on this side of the Atlantic are 
no more interested in Republican politics than in Democratic 
politics, and the main result of rushing in where angels fear 
to tread would have been to encourage the hallucinations of 
“wild men” in the Middle West that Great Britain would 
prefer the election of Mr. Herbert Hoover to that of Governor 
“ Alf”? Smith, an insinuation for which there is not the shade 
of a shadow of excuse, though we appreciate the tactical 
reasons that inspire both Democrats and Republicans to 
accuse this country of favouring their opponents, and thus 
securing for themselves the vast vote governed by the slogan 
“Find out what John Bull wants and do the opposite.” Any 
alacrity on our part in accepting any American proposition 
is invariably interpreted as evidence that we had cunningly 
prompted the ingenuous statesmanship of Washington to 
propose something to our advantage and ex hypothesi to the 
detriment of U.S.A. This happened over the League of 
Nations in 1919 as well as the Washington Disarmament 
Conference three years later. On the other hand, any delay 
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on our part in responding to American advances is ascribed 
to some unworthy motive, just as any refusal is interpreted | 
as “unfriendly.” U.S.A. is hard to please. The British | 
Foreign Minister is therefore to be congratulated on avoiding | 
the manifold pitfalls that strew the path of Anglo-American | 
relations, and on replying to the Kellogg Note in terms that | 
cannot be easily capitalized by any of the many hostile 
elements—hyphenates and “‘ hundred per centers ’»—who seek 
to set “the English-speaking countries’? by the ears. We 
need not grudge any other nations their priority in respond- 
ing, especially those to whom Treaties are but “scraps of 
paper ” to be torn up whenever inconvenient. If it pleases 
Washington to imagine that Germany is a convert to “ the 
abolition of war ” by “ unreservedly ” accepting Mr. Kellogg’s 
proposition, it won’t hurt anyone else except those who 
forget the Fatherland’s record, of whom there are not many 
among Germany’s immediate neighbours. 


On July 18th the British Note was addressed to the United 
States Chargé d’Affairesin London (Mr. Ray Atherton) in the 


absence of the Ambassador. ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government in Great Britain’’—the cum- 
brous phrase we owe to the development of 
diplomatic disunity in the British Empire since the last 
Imperial Conference—after “carefully studying’ the 
Kellogg Note of June 23rd together with the draft Treaty 
“for the renunciation of war,” accepted the same 
“and will be glad to sign it at such time and place as 
may be indicated for the purpose by the Government 
of the United States.” Sir Austen Chamberlain recalled 
that in his “ previous communication of May 19th” he 
explained 


The British 
Note 


“how important it was to my Government that the 
principle should be recognized that if one of the parties 
to this proposed Treaty resorted to war in violation of 
its terms, the other parties should be released automati- 
cally from their obligations towards that party under the 
Treaty.” 
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The British Foreign Minister had also pointed out 


“that respect for the obligations arising out of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and of the Locarno 
Treaties was the foundation of the policy of the Govern- 
ment of this country, and that they could not agree to 
any new Treaty which would weaken or undermine these 
engagements.” 


The first of these points had been met by 


“the stipulation now inserted in the preamble, under 
which any signatory Power hereafter seeking to promote 
its national interests by resort to war against another 
signatory is to be denied the benefits furnished by the 
Treaty.” 


As regards the second point: 


‘**His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain does 
not consider, after mature reflection, that the fulfilment 
of the obligations which they have undertaken in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and in the Treaty of 
Locarno is precluded by their acceptance of the proposed 


Treaty. They concur in the view enunciated by the 
German Government in their Note of April 27th that 
those obligations do not contain anything which could 
conflict with the Treaty proposed by the United States 
Government.” 


The British Government had 


“noted with peculiar satisfaction that all the parties to 
the Locarno Treaty are now invited to become original 
signatories of the new Treaty, and that it is clearly the 
wish of the United States Government that all members 
of the League should become parties either by signature 
or accession. In order that as many States as possible 
may participate in the new movement, I trust that a 
general invitation will be extended to them to do so.” 


Sir Austen Chamberlain was careful to reiterate the state- 
ment in his previous Note, namely that the British Govern- 
ment accept the new Treaty upon the understanding that it 
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does not prejudice their freedom of action as regards “‘ certain 
regions of which the welfare and integrity constitute a 
special and vital interest to our peace and safety.” His 
Majesty’s Ministers cordially endorsed Mr. Kellogg’s public 
declaration of April 28th 


“that the proposed Treaty does not restrict or impair in 
any way the right of self-defence, as also with his opinion 
that each State alone is competent to decide when 
circumstances necessitate recourse to war for that 
purpose.” 


Subject to the foregoing explanations, 


“his Majesty’s Government in Great Britain is glad to 
join with the United States and with all other Govern- 
ments similarly disposed in signing a definitive Treaty 
for the renunciation of war in the form transmitted in 
your Note of June 23. They rejoice to be associated 
with the Government of the United States of America 
and the other parties to the proposed Treaty in a further 
and signal advance in the outlawry of war.” 


TOGETHER with his own Note, the British Foreign Minister 
forwarded the reply of Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, 
.. and India—the other Dominions, Canada and 
The Dominions ;),, Trish Free State dealing directly with the 
United States via their separate diplomatic representatives 
in Washington. Of the four that still act with the Mother 
Country in international affairs, New Zealand and India 
wholeheartedly associate themselves with the Home Govern- 
ment, whereas Australia and South Africa accept the Ameri- 
can proposals on an independent consideration of their own 
obligations, which are more restricted than those of Great 
Britain. ‘‘ His Majesty’s Government in the Commonwealth 
of Australia ’’ confine their comments to the assumed release 
of the other signatory States from their obligations under 
the draft Treaty “if one signatory State resorts to war in 
violation of the Treaty,” and they treat the preamble as @ 
substantive part of the Treaty. Australia has likewise 
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“ particularly examined the draft Treaty from the point 
of view of its relationship to the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, and in this connection have come to the 
conclusion that it is not inconsistent with the latter 
instrument.” 


A cablegram from General Hertzog, “‘as Minister of External 
Affairs of the Union of South Africa,” expressed no less 
enthusiasm than others for the proposed Renunciation of 
War, always provided that, like them, he was allowed to put 
his own interpretation on its scope and that it did not curtail 
South Africa’s freedom of action in any field in which she 
might wish to move. The South African Prime Minister 
declared : 


“* My Government note with great satisfaction (a) that 
it is common cause that the right of legitimate self- 
defence is not-affected by the terms of the new draft; 
(6) that, according to the preamble, any signatory who 
shall seek to promote its national interests by resort to 
war shall forfeit the benefits of the Treaty; and (c) that 
the Treaty is open to accession by all Powers of the 
world. 

““My Government have further examined the ques- 
tion whether the provisions of the present draft are 
inconsistent with the terms of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, by which they are bound, and have 
come to the conclusion that this is not the case, and that 
the objects which the League of Nations was constituted 
to serve can but be promoted by members of the 
League of Nations participating in the proposed Treaty.” 


General Hertzog’s suggestion that the objects of the League 
of Nations will be promoted by the Kellogg Peace Pact is 
calculated to cause small joy in Republican circles, where the 
League of Nations is anathema, though it may be useful to 
the Democrats by enabling them to accuse the administration 
of “entangling ” U.S.A. in the affairs of Geneva. General 
Smuts, as a fervent admirer and joint author of the Cove- 
nant, will doubtless be debited by suspicious Americans with 
inspiring this comment from the pen of General Hertzog. 
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None of the many pundits enlisted in the service of the 
League of Nations or the League of Nations Union have ever 

condescended to explain how the League 
dae Fai] Proposes to prevent any great war, seeing 

that it has no force at its disposal. Since 
the beginning of time peace has only been preserved when 
the will to peace was stronger than the will to war among the 
predominant Powers who were prepared to impose their 
veto on aggression. That is the case to-day, but the League 
of Nations is nothing but an International Debating Society 
without even the coherence of the old discredited Concert of 
Europe, which found itself incapable of dealing with any but 
minor transgressors. The League is in truth only imposing 
so long as it is inert in great affairs. The moment it moves it 
must collapse, and, very wisely from its own point of view, 
Geneva elects to ignore all really serious issues from China 
to Peru. Russia might march into Rumania to-morrow or 
Germany into Poland without incurring any animadversion 
either from the Council or the Assembly. The Kellogg Peace 
Pact does literally nothing to strengthen the forces or the 
cause of peace, because from the outset the Washington 
Government has scouted the suggestion that the formal 
Renunciation of War involved any penalties on Powers that 
renounce this Renunciation. Nothing but fear of the 
consequences deters wrongdoers either in civil or inter- 
national life, and the moment it is proclaimed that there 
will be no consequences a premium is put on aggression. 
The British Ambassador in Washington (Sir Esmé Howard), 
at home on leave, lately spoke at a garden féte at Ashbank, 
Penrith (July 17th), on the Kellogg Pact, which he should 
know more about than most people. We turned with interest 
to learn how this “‘ noble ideal ’—as it is termed by effusive 
leader-writers—would actually function. What effect would 
the wholesale signature of the Renunciation of War by 
Powers great and small have on any threatening war? 
That is what everybody wishes to know, and it is the only 
material point. Sir Esmé Howard can only tell us that if 
great nations insist on going to war “no Treaties or Pacts 
would prevent them; but if the two greatest Powers in the 
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world, the British Empire and the United States of America, 
were agreed to stop any war, they could do so. They could 
do it by refusing credits and supplies.” 


Sucu a statement may encourage optimists in rosy expecta- 
tions, but it has no bearing on the Kellogg Pact. Nothing 

is farther from the mind and purpose of the 
aad present Washington Government—or, indeed, 
of any Washington Government on the horizon 
—than to associate itself with Great Britain in vetoing any 
war or in withholding credits and supplies from any war- 
maker. Any Administration that attempted so unpopular 
a policy would be instantly overwhelmed by public opinion 
in the United States. It would not be practical politics 
either for the Republican Party, dominated by the German- 
American vote, or the Democrats, who are run by Tammany 
Hali Irishmen. To suggest to the British public that there 
is any such prospect is to unwittingly mislead them. Ameri- 
can statesmanship ostentatiously repudiates all sanctions 
for the practical reason that the American people are opposed 
to every external entanglement. They only tolerate the 
Kellogg Peace Pact because they know it means nothing and 
involves their country in no responsibility. But we may go 
a step farther. Though it is the fashion in political and 
diplomatic circles to suggest that an Anglo-American threat 
to refuse supplies and credit would suffice to stop any war, 
this large assumption rests on slender foundations. If 
Germany regarded the moment as opportune to fall upon 
France with a view to recovering Alsace-Lorraine, or upon 
Poland in order to obliterate a hated neighbour, no refusal 
of England or American financiers to finance the Fatherland 
would have the least effect on the aggressor, any more than 
such a refusal would deter Russia from going on the war- 
path. Cash and credit become extremely important in the 
later stages of a long war, but no Power is deterred from 
attacking a neighbour by any shortage of either, and the 
war would assuredly be over long before ‘‘the English- 
speaking nations’ reached any working agreement. Nor 
would the Kellogg Peace Pact exercise any moral effect, 
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because aggressors invariably persuade themselves that 
they acted in “‘ self-defence,” which, like charity, covereth a 
multitude of sins. The need of ‘ protecting the integrity of 
the Hapsburg dominions against Serbian machinations ”’ has 
always been alleged by Austrian apologists to have prompted 
the ultimatum to Belgrade in July 1914; while the white- 
washers of Germany on both sides of the Atlantic nowadays 
seek to demonstrate that it was not Belgium but Germany 
that was the victim of aggression in August of that year—and 
it is no doubt the conviction that simpletons on both sides 
of the Atlantic will swallow this legend that has encouraged 
the present German Government in its cynical adhesion to 
the Renunciation of War. There is one, but only one way 
to prevent a war or to stop a war—however odious it may be 
in the eyes of professional pacifists or sentimentalists— 
namely for the Powers that want peace to be stronger than 
its would-be disturbers. But this doctrine is not popular 
among British Politicians, and is positively anathema to the 
Americans. Creditor nations that imagine otherwise are 
merely deceiving themselves. If unarmed and therefore 
impotent they will simply be laughed at by the war-makers. 


WHILE common politeness, to say nothing of the comity 
of nations, constrains Responsible Statesmen in Europe and 

diplomats de carriére everywhere to regard 
What the Kellogg Peace Pact with the utmost 
gravity, and to treat it as an event of far-reach- 
ing importance, it appears to have attracted 
amazingly little attention in the country of its origin, either 
among Republicans or Democrats. The former doubtless 
hope to exploit “‘ the abolition of war” in order to capture 
Pacifist votes, but there is a striking lack of enthusiasm even 
among the professional politicians on the Administration 
side, while the Democrats regard the manceuvre as a bare- 
faced attempt to take some of the wind out of their sails by 
a Party that has lived for eight years on “‘ downing Wilsonian 
ideals.” With the fate of President Wilson and all his 
works so fresh in our minds, and the total extinction of all 
sentiment for the League of Nations throughout the United 
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States, among Democrats no less than among Republicans, 
it would be gratuitous folly in the rest of the world to enter- 
tain extravagant expectations concerning the Kellogg policy, 
which, on the face of it, means little and may not improbably 
result in nothing. In order to guard our readers against 
further disappointment, while several of our contemporaries 
were indulging in the “slosh” in which they specialize, we 
took upon ourselves the responsibility of uttering a warning 
against the facile assumption that Mr. Kellogg could deliver 
any goods he may wish to. His cargo is small in any case, 
and its arrival is most uncertain. Neither the American 
Secretary of State nor his Master, the President, have any 
mandate to make any such Anti-War Treaty as is now being 
discussed, and though it may be signed in Paris or in any 
other place by all Powers invited thereto, the world will not 
be one inch nearer a general Renunciation of War until that 
document has been approved by a two-thirds majority of the 
Senators of the United States voting upon it. It was the 
Senate, be it remembered, that shattered the League of 
Nations, and the various Peace Treaties and Pacts signed by 
President Wilson, who had been allowed virtually to dictate 
their terms in the belief that he enjoyed the authority he 
claimed. The Allied Statesmen who sat in council with him 
in Paris, not to say at his feet, never realized that in the 
Chief Executive of the United States they were dealing with 
@ man of lesser status than themselves, because whereas 
Parliamentary ratification of their action is a matter of 
form, for the President of the United States to persuade 
the Senate to approve any Treaty is almost as hard as for 
@ rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 


THERE is nowadays no excuse for European statesmen 
or journalists misunderstanding so obvious a point and 
The Snag misleading the public upon it. When the 

British Foreign Minister signs a Note, Pact, 
or Treaty, it means something. Not only is he bound 
by his signature, but likewise his Government, as he 
would sign nothing important without the sanction of the 
Cabinet, which can always count on Parliament endorsing 
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its action. In this country such ratification is taken as a 
matter of course, being little more than an empty form. It 
is the same in France or Germany, or, indeed, in any country 
under Parliamentary Government, or under Prime Ministers 
that are the Government, as in Italy or Spain. But in the 
United States a totally different system prevails, and one 
that has never been effectively understood on this side of the 
Atlantic. The Washington Government has no authority 
to commit the United States to any Treaty, because under 
the written Constitution that power was entrusted to the 
Senate, and what makes Treaties so difficult to get through 
the Senate is this necessity of a two-thirds majority for 
Ratification. The President rarely controls the Senate, 
which is frequently antagonistic to him, and is always hyper- 
sensitive concerning its Treaty-wrecking power. The Presi- 
dent or the State Secretary (acting under Presidential 
authority) may sign anything they please—their difficulties 
only begin after their signature, which is usually regarded as 
a challenge to the real powers-that-be in Washington. Even 
so optimistic a paper as the Daily Telegraph (which is usually 
able to see the bright side of things even when there isn’t 
one) is moved to publish this warning from its New York 
correspondent (July 21st): 


“While the signature of the Pact is anticipated 
within the next month or so—there is, of course, nothing 
in the Constitution to prevent this being done—it must 
be remembered that ratification by the U.S. Senate is 
essential if the Treaty is to come into full force. 

** And, according to indications, it is by no means 
certain that this ratification will be obtained. It may, 
in fact, share the fate of the Versailles Treaty and of the 
International Court of Justice agreement, so far as the 
United States is concerned. 

** Already the New York Herald-Tribune, on most 
matters a supporter of the Coolidge Government, is on 
the warpath, and is openly calling upon the Senate to 
reject the Pact. 

“This paper describes the document as based upon 
‘ pacifistic fatuity.’ It alleges: 
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(1) That Great Britain will use the Pact to secure 
a further reduction of the American naval forces. 

(2) That the text is loosely drawn and susceptible 
of many varying interpretations. 

“*(3) That an anti-war pact involves no sacrifice. 

“*(4) That the Treaty will further involve the 
United States in European affairs. 

“*(5) That it will create a sense of false security and 
lead people to believe that a real step towards peace 
has been taken. 


“The probabilities point to a very bitter fight in the 
Senate, where at present the Republicans possess only 
a nominal and very small majority.” 


THAT the Great War has taught Pacifists little or nothing is 
evident from the amiable delusions now rampant, which are, 

if possible, more ubiquitous than in the 
Littl spacious days when Viscount Haldane of 

e or nape 

Nothing Cloan perambulated the planet certifying to 

the innocuousness of the Fatherland, which 
was represented as harbouring no more thought of war than 
our peace-loving selves. Before 1914 war was declared by the 
pundits of peace to be “unthinkable ”’ because it hadn’t 
occurred. Since 1918 it has been pronounced impossible 
because it is over. That this country does not want war is 
obvious, not because we are on a higher moral plane than 
other nations, but for the excellent reason that we stand 
to lose far more than we could hope to gain by conflict. 
Unfortunately the world is not governed by our attitude 
or sentiments, though some optimists imagine otherwise. 
Some Powers notoriously cherish unsatisfied ambitions, 
being discontented with their share of this world’s goods. 
It takes two to keep the peace, as any single nation that is 
sufficiently determined and strong can pick a quarrel with 
its neighbours, as happened fourteen years ago. No country 
was more wedded to peace or more unprepared for war 
than Belgium, and until actually invaded by her mighty 
neighbour, the Belgians could not believe that they were 
in any danger. But for the assistance of other Powers this 
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hive of peaceful industry would have been wiped off the 
map as an independent nation and brutally incorporated in 
the German Empire. No League of Nations would or could 
have been of the least use in protecting Belgium. On the 
contrary, its existence would have increased her danger, 
because either the League would have been dominated by 
German diplomacy—which leaves little to chance—or it 
would have been paralysed by discord that would have 
provided the aggressor with an invaluable delay, during 
which the great German General Staff would have gained 
its objective. Nor is the prospect of permanent Peace 
bettered by the Kellogg Peace Pact, which we refuse to 
recognize as anything beyond an astute Republican move 
in the exciting internal politics of U.S.A.; but even were it 
more than “‘ eyewash ” for the unwary, it is of small moment, 
seeing that the Washington Government has neither the 
desire nor the intention to do more than register a pious 
resolution officially labelled “‘The Renunciation of War.” 
Future war-makers will simply laugh at it if they remember it. 


EvEN British Cabinet Ministers, who make no pretensions of 
studying external affairs in the preoccupation of domestic 
Coineie politics—such as the Home Secretary, who 

has plenty of his own hay on his own fork— 
cannot but point the contrast between Washington pro- 
fessions of pacifism and the grandiose naval programme 
of the Republican Administration, on which the Republican 
Party is notoriously keener than on the Kellogg Peace Note, 
which, as previously pointed out, is an inappreciable factor 
in the Presidential Election. If the Americans seriously 
thought their Government were about “to abolish war,” 
as some simpletons connected with the League of Nations 
Union suppose, the subject would be “cutting some ice” 
across the Atlantic, if only because it is sensational, It is 
not every day that war is abolished. But as a matter of 
fact it is not even a live topic, and intelligent Americans 
only smile when it is mentioned. ‘It is just Politics” in 
their phrase. ‘The Republicans must do something to 
prevent the Democrats getting away with the Pacifist vote.” 
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e An American publicist (according to the Morning Post, 
n July Ist) regards the present as the psychological moment 
d for publishing a bellicose book suggestively entitled We 
e Fight for Oil. Judging by him, the Renunciation of War 
B, means rather less than nothing, as ex hypothest we are 
y entering on a new era of Anglo-American rivalry of so acute 
it a character that, according to the author, Mr. Ludwell Denny, 
e 


‘* Peace cannot be maintained by repeating the lie 
8 that war between Great Britain and the United States 
is impossible. War is possible. War is probable— 
unless the two Empires seek through mutual sacrifice 


to reconcile their many conflicting interests.” 

; THE bone of contention is Oil, on which, needless to say, 
E grasping John Bull is depicted by Mr. Denny as pursuing his 
7 disait usual Machiavellian policy at the expense of 
a B ah: rd innocent and defenceless Uncle Sam. The 
t. author quotes Rear-Admiral Plunkett, whose 


Anglophobia is popular with American Jingoes, and oblig- 
if ingly tells us: 


ic “Rightly or wrongly, we are actively preparing for 
10 the Anglo-American war, which our naval men believe 
"1 will be fought to determine commercial supremacy. 
D° The American people are now less opposed than formerly 
1e to such preparedness against Great Britain.” 

* According to this enthusiast: 

or ‘Both nations would lose by war. But Great 
ly Britain would lose more. Whatever happened to 
by America, Great Britain would cease to exist as a world 
8 Empire. The United States plans to have naval 
‘i equality or superiority before hostilities begin, if there 
is is to be a war. America’s only major weakness, lack of 
of adequate merchant marine for service of supply and 
S naval auxiliary, will be less acute probably within the 
in next decade. America is vastly superior in man-power, 
Lo raw materials, food supply, financial reserves, and 


natural defences. 
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“Great Britain would have serious labour and 
political disaffection at home, probably, and native 
independence revolt in many of her Colonies. Great 
Britain is exposed to air and submarine attack by her 
European neighbours, some of whom might welcome an 
opportunity to complete her downfall. Not that they 
love us, but that they hate Great Britain more, as the 
nearer of two encroaching empires.” 


Mr. Denny opines that even at the worst, from the 
American point of view, Great Britain would have received 
external and internal injuries from which this “ aged 
Empire’ could not fully recover. As a footnote to the 
Kellogg Peace Pact, this book is suggestive. It is something 
for the Pilgrims’ Society, the English-Speaking Union, and 
the Sulgrave Institute to put in their pipes and smoke. 
There are several American Bernhardis on the warpath, 
and we cannot forget where their German prototype landed 
the Fatherland and Civilization. 


As was generally anticipated, the Democratic Party were as 
resolved to nominate Governor ‘ Alf”? Smith, of New York, 
as their standard-bearer in the Presidential 
Election as the Republicans had been to 
choose Mr. Herbert Hoover. The scenes at 
the Republican Nominating Convention at Kansas City in 
the middle of June were repeated a fortnight later at Houston 
in Texas, only rather more so. “ Alf,’’ as he is universally 
called, is extraordinarily popular, and though we profoundly 
mistrust that much-enduring term “‘ magnetic personality,” 
which is applied by the Press to the most impossible people, 
if it has any meaning left it seems appropriate to the Demo- 
cratic candidate of 1928. At the end of this number will be 
found the ‘‘ Keynote” speech that stampeded the Demo- 
cratic Convention, which we reproduce because the British 
public never have a chance of knowing in what the difference 
between Republicans and Democrats consists, or how an 
intelligent people like the Americans are able to work them- 
selves up into such a frenzy of excitement over Tweedledum 
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and Tweedledee. The oratory of Mr. Claude G. Bowers, of 
New York, Temporary Chairman of the Houston Convention, 
is intelligible to everybody—whether they approve his fiery 
sentiments or not—and if enough American voters share his 
standpoint the Republican Party will infallibly receive its 
dismissal next November. That is precisely what remains 


| to be proved. That the Democrats have secured the most 
_ personally popular candidate since the days of Theodore 


Roosevelt goes without saying, and if such popularity decides 


\ the issue Governor “ Alf” Smith is as good as elected. 


That he will put up a great fight is certain, but the Republi- 


> cans have the reputation of being more capable politicians 
~ than their opponents, and admittedly control a most formid- 
| able organization. They have, moreover, in Mr. Hoover a 
champion who though refusing to kiss the babies, makes 
+ effective appeal to the average American, who regards him 
' as “ good Presidential timber.” There will be frantic efforts, 
’ as usual, to avoid serious issues such as Prohibition and 


Religion, on which both sides stand to lose as much as they 
hope to gain. But with an avowed “ Wet ”’ standing against 
an austere “‘ Dry,” and a Quaker pitted against a Papist, it 
will be strange if they do not play some small part. 


_ It was at one time suggested that the struggle for the next 
| Presidency of the United States would resolve itself into 


a clear-cut contest between “ Drys” and 


lican nominee would assuredly champion the 
former cause and thus secure the Prohibition vote for his 
Party, while Governor “ Al” Smith, as a notorious ‘‘ Wet,” 
would as the Democratic champion fight for the relaxation 
of Pussyfootism. This anticipation has not been borne out 
by the event. We append the text of the planks in the 
Platform, or Programme, of the Republicans and Democrats 
respectively. If anyone will explain the difference between 
them we shall be duly grateful, as, though differently 
expressed, they suggest to the uninitiated the same thing 


and appear to mean that Prohibition is not the issue 
in 1928, 
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REPUBLICAN. 


We reaffirm the American consti- 
tutional doctrine as announced by 
George Washington in his ‘“ Farewell 
Address,” to wit: 

“The Constitution which at any 
time exists until changed by the 
explicit and authentic act of the whole 
people is sacredly obligatory upon all.” 

We also reaffirm the attitude of 
the American people toward the 
Federal Constitution as declared by 
Abraham Lincoln, to wit: 

“We are by both duty and in- 
clination bound to stick by that 
Constitution in all its letter and spirit 
from beginning to end. I am for the 
honest enforcement of the Constitution. 
Our safety, our liberty, depends upon 
preserving the Constitution of the 
United States, as our forefathers made 
it, inviolate.” 

The people through the method pro- 
vided by the Constitution have written 
the Eighteenth Amendment into the 
Constitution. The Republican party 
pledges itself and its nominees to the 
observance and vigorous enforcement 
of this provision of the Constitution. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


DEMOCRATIC. 


The Republican Party, for eight 
years in complete control of the 
Government at Washington, presents 
the remarkable spectacle of feeling 
compelled in its national platform to 
promise obedience to a provision of 
the Federal Constitution which it has 
flagrantly disregarded, and to apolo- 
gize to the country for its failure to 
enforce laws enacted by the Congress 
of the United States. 

Speaking for the national Demo- 
cracy, this convention pledges the 
party and its nominees for an honest 
effort to enforce the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment and all other provisions of the 
Federal Constitution and all laws 
enacted pursuant thereto. 


YeET another crime has been added to the bloody annals of 
Mexico, though one for which readers of Captain Francis 


McCullagh’s 
More 
Murder in 
Mexico 


illuminating articles 
National Review some months ago will have 
been fully prepared. Mexico has long been 


in the 


terrorized by a monstrous murder gang, of 


which the two bosses were President Calles and former 
President Obregén, or O’Brien, who took turn and tum 
about as head of the State. They owed their position and 
power to the robbery of anyone worth robbing and the 
assassination of those who stood in their way, plus the 
connivance of the Washington Government, which for its 
own purposes elected to wink at the adjoining anarchy and 
to give its “‘ moral support” to the Soviet régime at the 
Mexican capital. It was only the other day that a leading 
American financier was diverted from his normal occupation 
to become Ambassador to Mexico, and it was triumphantly 
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announced that he had opened a “‘ new era ”’ in United States- 
Mexican affairs. This has not lasted long. As President 
Calles’s innings—marked by every atrocity—was drawing 
to a close, it was the turn of his political twin, Obregén, to 
enjoy the pickings of the Presidency, and accordingly Obregén, 
or O’Brien, was declared to have been “ elected ” on July Ist, 
no doubt by the simple process of preventing his opponents 
from voting or by shooting those who were so rash as to do 
so. As President-elect, Obregén was due to take office on 
December Ist, but while celebrating his victory at a restau- 
rant in the little town of St. Angel, twelve miles from the 
Mexican capital, he was shot by a young man who approached 
him on the pretext of wishing to show him some caricatures, 
General Obregén had one innings as President in 1920, of 
which the most notorious incident was the foul murder of a 
British subject, Mrs. Rosalie Evans, who was butchered for 
refusing to surrender her property to the Obregén gang. 
Though mourned by the Washington Government and 
glorified in American newspapers, the sentiments he inspired 
among Mexicans with some regard for their country may be 
gathered from the comments of de la Huerta (the former 
President of Mexico, now in exile), who described Obreg6n as 
“the most hated person ever imposed on the people of 
Mexico.”” This unhappy country is unlikely to gain by the 
disappearance of this bravo, as there is always Calles to 
replace him, who as the man already in possession is in a 
position to perpetuate his iniquitous rule. 


SoMETHING is happening in the Far East, though it is not 
easy to say what. The rdle of Japan would appear to be 
The developing, which is all to the advantage of 
Far East the Western Powers, because, whether they 

care to face the fact or not, or whether it is 
welcome or unwelcome to the Japanese, we have the same 
major interests, viz. the evolution of order out of chaos in 
China and the existence of a stable Central Government, 
whether at Peking or Nanking, with which it is possible to 
do business, plus the cessation of civil war. Japan can do 
far more than any other nation favourably to influence the 
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course of events, but of late years the policy of Tokio has 
been heavily handicapped by uncertainty as to Japanese 
relations with other Great Powers, notably the United 
States and Great Britain. Englishmen are conscious of the 


injury inflicted on British interests, as on our whole status | 
in the Far East, by the miserable manner in which the / 
Coalition Government of evil memory allowed itself to be | 


bluffed out of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance by a handful 
of American Jingoes. But few appreciate the other aspect 


of the disaster, viz. the unfortunate effect it had in Japan | 
and on Japan, who could not but imagine that our renuncia- | 
tion of an alliance that was equally popular in Tokio and | 
London—because equally valuable to both countries— | 
would be followed by some Anglo-American combination | 
at the expense of Japan. Japanese Statesmen—who credited — 
us with intelligence—could not conceive that we should give 
something for nothing, that we could abandon one alliance | 
without having another to put in its place. They themselves | 
assumed some form of Anglo-American co-operation in their | 
part of the world, and under the influence of this anticipation — 
Japan decided to pursue a policy of extreme reserve towards | 
China, and to submit to almost any provocation rather than | 


risk being confronted by the opposition of ‘the English- 
Speaking nations.” If this not unnatural apprehension has 


prejudiced Japanese policy and Japanese interests, it has — 


been no less unfortunate for Great Britain, who has found 
herself effectively isolated, with the United States hostile, 
and Japan reluctant to incur any responsibility. By this 
time, however, the Japanese must have grasped the fact 
that the “ English-Speaking nations” are anything but 
“ English-Thinking nations,” and that they have no com- 
munity of interests in any corner of the Far East. We 
may therefore now hope to see the Government of Tokio 
taking a much stronger line with the Military and Civil 
Mandarins of China, and refusing any longer to be bounced 
out of their rights, whether Treaty or otherwise. If we are 
wise we shall associate ourselves with Japan, as our only 
chance of saving anything from the wreck. 
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Tue Canada Club gave a dinner at the Savoy Hotel (July 
11th) in honour of Mr. Howard Ferguson, K.C., the Prime 

Minister of Ontario, who signalized the occa- 
Oe Club ‘%ion by delivering a striking and stirring 

speech which the Lord Chief Justice of 
England advised should be used as a lesson in every school 
in the country. It is urgently needed, and not only in our 
schools but also among our politicians and journalists, some 
of whom have forgotten their former enthusiasm for the 
ideal so eloquently advocated by our distinguished guest, 
while others worship the false gods that are popular in 
post-war England. And not, we fear, only in England, 
because they have also attracted votaries overseas, though 
we may take Mr. Howard Ferguson’s word for it Ontario 
has escaped the taint. In Ottawa, however, under present 
auspices, the indifference towards the British Empire, 
against which the orator protested, is significant, and at 
Imperial Conferences the voice and the vote of Canada have 
of late years been cast in a different spirit from that which 
animates the community of which the Prime Minister irom 
Toronto is so powerful a spokesman. To be quite frank, 
things are not well with the British Empire, owing to a 
variety of causes. It is the fashion when anything goes 
wrong to put the entire blame on Downing Street, and we 
freely grant, as we have frequently pointed out, that Downing 
Street has made many big mistakes, through having lost its 
grip of essentials and allowing Imperial policy to be dictated 
by the same Defeatism that has sat so heavily on other 
departments of Public Affairs. The Home Government, to 
whom naturally the Dominions look for a lead in the inter- 
Imperial sphere, has signally failed, the absence of construc- 
tive statesmanship during the recent spell of Conservative 
Government being positively painful. Ministers appear to 
have fallen between two stools. On the one hand, a vast 
amount of energy and effort have been lavished on the 
Geneva League of Nations, which can land us nowhere except 
in disappointment. On the other hand, there has been a 
complete absorption of capable Ministers in purely local 
affairs, such as Housing and Rating—the importance of which 
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is not in question—with the result that the British League of 
Nations has been left to its own devices, and Joseph Chamber- 
lain warned us exactly twenty-five years ago that such an 
Empire as ours could not stand still—it would either go 
forwards or backwards. Its friends have been generally 
inactive everywhere. The Do-Nothings have done nothing, 
and its enemies, who are neither few nor feeble, have been 
allowed to put the clock back, 


Mr. Howarp FErauson spoke not as a Prime Minister from 
Canada but as a citizen of the British Empire. Every 
« Indifference” Canadian who came to these islands felt as 

much at home as on his native heath. They 
all had a common interest in the great organization that 
encircled the world, and though it was said that ‘‘ Canadians 
were more or less indifferent to great British connections,” 
he repudiated that aspersion, as Canadians recognized “that 
the great constructive prospects of this great Empire would 
place it in a stronger position in the future than ever it had 
occupied in the past.’”’ They came here not to bargain or 
criticize the British attitude towards Canada, ‘“‘ but to sit 
at the family table as a member of the family and make a 
contribution towards the great developments and extension 
of the Empire.” We don’t for a single moment question 
either the sincerity or enthusiasm of the speaker, who 
obviously spoke straight from his heart, but we should mis- 
lead him and our readers if we affected to believe that his 
sentiments ere shared by all the representatives of Canada 
of recent years, some of whom have unwittingly, or wittingly, 
given their moral support and even practical political 
support to those Separatist propositions and movements 
that openly aim at weakening the Imperial connection if not 
actually dissolving it. In his preoccupation as Leader of a 
Great Party and Premier of a great State, Mr. Howard 
Ferguson had probably little leisure to follow the proceedings 
of the last Imperial Conference, the effect of which is likely 
to be both far-reaching and disastrous. Two Dominions were 
represented in London by statesmen who came in the same 
spirit as the Prime Minister of Ontario, i.e. to strengthen and 
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consolidate the British League of Nations, viz. Australia and 
New Zealand. Two others, South Africa and the Irish 
Free State, were represented by politicians of the opposite 
school. This practically made Canada mistress of the 
situation. Unfortunately, for reasons unascertainable at 
the time, though they may be known to Mr. Howard Fer- 
guson, the influence of Canada was cast into the anti-Imperial 
scale—the Governor-Generalship was disestablished and 
belittled, diplomatic disunion was formally inaugurated, 
and the system of Imperial Conferences practically 
knocked on the head. We are at all times prepared to 
acknowledge the shortcomings of Downing Street and 
keenly appreciate its limitations, but here was a golden 
opportunity for Canadian statesmanship to range itself 
with Australia and New Zealand, and instead of frittering 
away precious time on splitting hairs over Status, to give the 
whole Empire a lead on those practical, constructive measures 
that have been too long delayed. 


TuE Prime Minister of Ontario paid a warm tribute to the 
Royal Princes who visited Canada last year: 


“The great personal magnetism of 

teeter the Prince of Wales did more in Canada 
to hold them together there as loyal 

subjects of His Majesty than any other factor. The 
Prince of Wales was the idol of the Canadian people. 
They were proud, indeed, of the fact that the Prince 
had become, in a sense, an adopted son of Canada by 
undertaking to conduct a business establishment in 
that country. Then they had a visit from the Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. He believed that it was the 
first time in the history of Great Britain that a Prime 
Minister had left these islands and visited one of the 
outlying sections of the British Dominions. The ad- 
dresses made by Mr. Baldwin stirred Canadian hearts to 
a recollection of the great historic traditions that had 
been their inspiration, and had held them close to the 
centre of the Empire. Mr. Amery, with his eminently 
practical turn of mind, went to Canada and discussed 
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business propositions with them in a way that gripped 
their attention and appealed to their intelligence. 
They were not neglected by the judiciary. The Lord 
Chief Justice had left his footprints everywhere he 
went.” 


These were all valuable episodes, but we shall need something 
more than stimulating personal contacts to prevent our 
Empire from sharing the fate of other mighty States, which 
fell asunder because there was no intelligent effort to keep 
them together. 


**Do you criticize us,” Mr. Ferguson asked his 
audience at the Canada Club, ‘“‘ because we have an 
ambition to be more than a mere diet kitchen of the 
English people supplying wheat, butter, and eggs? 
We have something more than that in Canada. We 
have a citizenship that is as good a type of virility, 
personality, and character as is to be found anywhere in 
the world. All we ask is that you give us an opportunity 
to make our contribution to whatever problems Britain 
may have to solve. You gave us the opportunity in 
times of stress. During the war we availed ourselves 
with enthusiasm of the chance of demonstrating our 
loyalty to this great nation. Why should we not, in 
times of peace, offer you whatever we have that may be 
of value to you either in manhood or Imperial wealth 
and opportunity such as we have in great abundance!” 


TuatT fairly covers the whole ground. No Englishman has 
been heard to suggest that Canada should be “‘ a diet kitchen ” 
: —we all want to see her pulling her full 
i weight in the Imperial boat. Our one and 
only complaint is that she does not do so and 

seems to have little ambition in that direction. That the 
Ontario Premier has doubts concerning the functioning of 
Imperial Conferences is evident from his remark, “I know 
that we have Imperial Conferences, but that is not the sort 
of Conference which seems to me will achieve in a practical 
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way what I, at any rate, have in view.” Then he inquired, 
“ Why not a United States of the British Empire? Why not 
close co-operation between all parts of this Empire?” He 
sees clearly that the alternatives for Canada are a United 
States of some kind, either partnership with Great Britain 
or absorption by U.S.A. But there are not a few Canadians 
—we cannot say how many—who believe in a third alterna- 
tive, in which they would enjoy the best of both worlds: a 
purely nominal membership of the British Empire without 
any obligations or responsibilities, coupled with a commer- 
cial partnership with their prosperous neighbours to the 
South. The destiny of Canada is in her own hands. None 
but Canadians can decide it. Are they too absorbed in what 
are called “‘ practical affairs ’’ to give heed to their future ? 
Time will show, but time is never on the side of laissez-faire, 
laissez-aller. 


Amone post-war follies the thrusting of Parliamentary 
Government upon Egypt holds a high place. There is no 
spot on this planet that is more unsuitable 


= wétat 108 the application of the Wilsonian dogma of 
in Cairo ** self-determination,” which, if we remember 


aright, was described by one of the President’s 
colleagues as “loaded with dynamite.” Nowhere has it 
been more disastrous than in the valley of the Nile, where it 
simply meant sacrificing the interests of the wretched 
Fellaheen to the smug Effendi and restoring the cesspool of 
intrigue and corruption from which the Paramount Power 
laboriously saved a People who had never known decent, 
honest, capable administration prior to the Cromer régime. 
The prestige of politicians is nowhere exalted nowadays, 
but the politicians of Cairo are on a lower plane than any 
others, with the possible exception of the Bengali Babus. 
The Wafd, or Egyptian Nationalist Party, have deliberately 
made it impossible for any Government to function, and 
owing to its control of all political organization, no appeal 
to the Electorate can be of anyavail. The helpless Fellaheen 
have no means of expressing themselves if they wished 
todoso. They are not politicians, and never will be. In the 
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impasse to which public affairs have been reduced by the 
followers of Zaghlul, King Fuad felt that he had no alternative 
but a coup d@état, and it was no small surprise, though a 
considerable relief, to learn on July 20th that His Majesty 
had decided to abrogate Parliamentary Government for the 
next three years. A Royal Decree dissolved both the 
Chamber of Deputies and the Senate, and suspended elec- 
tions for that period, during which it is gratifying to learn 
from The Times correspondent in Alexandria that the 
salaries of Senators and Egyptian M.P.s will also be in 
abeyance. A Note addressed by the Prime Minister (Mahmud 
Pasha) to his Sovereign describes the chaos reigning in the 
Departments owing to the malignant attitude and activities 
of the Wafd, which had at last forced the Ministry to recom- 
mend the establishment of a “‘ benevolent despotism ” that 
would free the administration from this intolerable influence. 
Although this coup détat is a purely domestic measure that 
does not directly concern Great Britain, we cannot repress: 
our satisfaction that the curtain has at last rung down on 4 
grotesque and humiliating pantomime. Long may it remain 
down. 


Ir would not be fair to assume that any English statesman 
has said what any German journalist ascribes to him with- 

out corroborative evidence. Of this so far 
Apocryphal ? there has been no sign as regards an “‘ inter- 
view ” that Mr. Stanley Baldwin is alleged to have given to 
some ‘‘ Special Correspondent ”’ of the Lokalanzeiger, who 
claims to have visited him and to have collected ‘ copy” 
covering two pages of that popular Berlin organ. We don’t 
even know whether the journalist even saw the Prime 
Minister, and we should regret that the latter had wasted 
his precious time in talking “‘ Haldanisms” to an astute 
Teuton who would pervert the most innocent and harmless 
observations for propaganda purposes. ‘“‘ Controversial 
topics,” we are told, were ruled out of this conversation 
(see Berlin Correspondence of the Daily Telegraph, June 30th), 
in which ‘“‘ Mr. Baldwin’s political remarks were of a general 
character,” e.g. the following: 
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“*. .. When I hear German church music at 
Chequers on Sunday morning I know that a peaceable 
industrious nation is going to church (which is true 
only of Catholic Germany) and listening to hymns as 
we are doing. Then the idea of the great common 
European culture is no longer a remote and impalpable 
one. I know that there, too, men of my culture are 
living and working and all other ideas are dissolved.” 


After this the Prime Minister, according to his interlocutor, 
“becomes very grave and warm in tone”’ as he continues: 


oe 


... We must support and save this Western 
Culture. There is still time. We are its bearers. It 
is a contest to decide whether Time is quicker or we. 
Perhaps we shall not have many years before the great 
probation comes from the East. We need calm, con- 
solidated government in Western Europe. Never, per- 
haps, during the last hundred years has the work of the 
government been so difficult and responsible as it is at 
this very moment. Earnest work is necessary.” 


The plain English and plain German of this copy-book talk 
is that Mr. Baldwin, following in the foolish footsteps of 
Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill, suggests the 
formation of an anti-Bolshevik front including England and 
Germany v. Soviet Russia. We refuse to believe that so 
reflective a man could perpetrate such a gaffe, as it is common 
knowledge that Berlin and Moscow are hand in glove, and 
therefore the only conceivable effect of any such “‘ overture ” 
from London must be to increase Germany’s pull on her 
Eastern neighbour, which is the great danger to Western 
Civilization, and Culture—as opposed to Kultur. 


THERE is some “ kink ”’ in the Baldwin Government, though 
its precise whereabouts is not easy to locate, that causes His 
A “Kink” Majesty's Ministers to prefer propitiating 

their implacable enemies to satisfying their 
friends and supporters. It is not a sign of strength but of 
weakness, that will probably land the Conservative Party in 
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disaster. It has not disarmed a single opponent, though it 
has discouraged and alienated many who worked and voted 
at the last General Election to eject the Socialists and restore 
the Conservatives. We need only study Radical and Socialist 
oratory to realize how vituperative the Oppositions are, and 
how utterly unmollified by all the consideration and the 
concessions they have received from the Government. On 
the other hand, one need only talk to Conservatives of any 
class anywhere to appreciate how disappointed they are at 
the interpretation placed on the Mandate of 1924, which was 
emphatically a vote of confidence in Conservative principles 
and an authority to govern—not an instruction to wobble 
from one side of the road to the other. Ministers can 
apparently always find time for measures the Socialists, 
and only the Socialists, want, such as the so-called Equal 
Franchise Bill, which might more accurately be termed the 
Unequal Franchise Bill, seeing that it establishes a Gyno- 
cracy in the majority of constituencies. There was no 
demand for it, no occasion or excuse for it, no agitation on 
its behalf or pressure of any kind. It was a bolt from the 
blue which took Conservatives completely by surprise, and 
for which the Socialists are claiming credit in the constitu- 
encies, and which they not unnaturally regard as one of their 
chief assets. Not only can Ministers generally find time for 
the promotion of semi-socialist legislation, but also for the 
discussion of any topic out of which their opponents calculate 
on making political capital; so we see many hours, if not 
days, wasted over “the Savidge case” and the supposed 
delinquencies of the police. When, however, it is a question 
of remedying a glaring injustice that jars on Conservatives, 
such as the infamous double taxation of Super-Tax payers, 
which the Political Renegade at the Exchequer has been 
allowed to concert with permanent officials who mostly 
escape Super-Tax, the Prime Minister is pained and grieved 
at the suggestion that a manifest wrong should be righted— 
there is no time for such trivialities—and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is allowed to insult Conservative 
Members who waste their time by seeking redress via & 
deputation. 
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So it is with Safeguarding. The fact that Liberals, Radicals, 
Socialists, and Nondescripts are hostile to this policy suffices 
Saf din for the Government. The fact that Conser- 

eguarding = vatives are keen on it, and that the Con- 
servative Party is not only pledged to it but believes in it, 
counts for little or nothing with the powers-that-be. From 
the hour of the Prime Minister’s unhappy decision to entrust 
the Exchequer to a Cobdenite, Conservative councils have 
been paralysed and Conservatism not only impotent but 
ridiculous. We have never understood why Mr. Winston 
Churchill, by virtue of changing his coat twice, should be 
allowed to obstruct a programme for which there is crying 
need in our devastated industrial areas. Just as Mr. Cook 
has wrecked the Miners’ Federation, ruined the coal industry, 
stultified the Labour Party, and promoted Bolshevism every- 
where, so the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been a scarcely 
less pernicious influence in Ministerial politics; and if he is 
allowed to continue calling the tune, nothing can save the 
Conservative cause from death, disaster, and damnation—a 
catastrophe that would probably “leave stone cold” those 
colleagues of the Prime Minister who joyfully anticipate the 
formation of “‘a Centre Party” in conjunction with their 
old friend, Mr. Lloyd George. Mr. Churchill has been 
among the worst enemies of British Industry, to which he 
dealt a blow by the resurrection of the Gold Standard, that 
was only a shade less deadly than the General Strike, to 
which he is wont (on the platform) to ascribe all our ills 
and misfortunes. The Gold Standard was not so much as 
mentioned at the last General Election, and there is every 
treason to believe that it was never considered by the Cabinet 
until Mr. Churchill presented his colleagues with the fazt 
accompli in the shape of the arrangement concerted behind 
the scenes by the Governor of the Bank of England and 
the head of the Federated Banks of New York on one of 
Mr. Montagu Norman’s furtive tours across the Atlantic. 
Whether if was good for American industry and agriculture 
we cannot say—there are some black spots on the canvas 
of prosperity—but that it was lamentable from the British 
point of view was the opinion of competent observers at 
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the time, and its tragic results are writ so large as to be 
only invisible to those who will not see. Partly as the result 
of Mr. Churchill’s fiscal and financial operations, and the veto 
he has been allowed to impose on Safeguarding, Ministers 
are compelled by sheer necessity to revive the costly system 
of doles and subsidies, alias putting money into one pocket 
by taking it out of the other. 


WE ventured, when “the great constructive policy of Rating 
Reform” was first brought forward with a prodigious 
flourish of trumpets, to warn Conservatives 
against some of its consequences. That rates 
are in many places outrageous goes without 
saying, and a grievous oppression on industry, but we shall not 
make immense progress by transferring them to the already 
overburdened shoulders of the taxpayer, and it is already 
apparent that this project is vulnerable to popular prejudice. 
It would have been infinitely wiser, from every point of 
view, to embark on a whole-hearted and full-blooded pro- 
gramme of Safeguarding, especially of the heavy industries, 
which would have done more to mitigate unemployment 
than any manipulation of the rates. Conceivably the 
susceptibilities of the Prime Minister have been exploited by 
unscrupulous colleagues, who may have pointed out to Mr. 
Baldwin—not that any emphasis is required about anything 
so patent—that his intimate connection with the iron and 
steel trade and interest in its prosperity would make it 
somewhat invidious for him to propose any form of Protec- 
tion. His association with Baldwins has admittedly been 
unlucky in some respects; but with his wonderful record of 
public-spirited generosity during the war the Prime Minister 
could afford to laugh at any gibes of the Opposition, as the 
country would recognize that a man of his character does not 
propose legislation for his own benefit, but solely because he 
is convinced of its national necessity. It certainly increases 
the tragedy of the Heavy Industries that their enemies in 
Whitehall are able to enlist against them the accident that 
the Prime Minister has a stake in their success. What a 
pity in that case that he did not exchange his Preference and 
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Ordinary Shares for War Loan at the height of the industrial 
boom, a8 he would now be in an unfettered position to 
propose the policy he knows to be right. He should, of 
course, do it anyhow and “damn the consequences.” 


WE should be approaching a crisis in a Cabinet supposed to 
contain a majority of Safeguarders—like the Conservative 

R Party at large. This majority, as frequently 
— happens, must have allowed themselves to 
be outwitted by the minority. They may 
have believed in the early advent of that “ prosperity ” 
which bankers and bureaucrats continually foresee and 
confidently predict, but which, like any other mirage, 
recedes whenever we try to approach it. Be the cause 
what it may, our Safeguarders in Downing Street allowed 
“Rating Reform” to be thrust upon them in lieu of an 
extension of Safeguarding Duties, and when the Safeguarders 
in Parliament endeavour to retrieve the situation they are 
openly scoffed at by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
meet with a flat refusal from the Prime Minister. The 
plight of our devastated areas in Northern England, South 
Scotland, and South Wales could hardly be exaggerated. 
The worst is confirmed by the recent Report of the Indus- 
trial Transference Committee presided over by Sir Warren 
Fisher, the Permanent head of the Treasury, which is more 
responsible than any other Department for the conditions 
set out in the Report. Nevertheless, Mr. Winston Churchill 
has the hardihood to sing a song of self-complacency in the 
congenial company of City financiers, whom he informed 
(July 19th) 


“there was no truth in the idea sometimes mooted 
that the present increase in unemployment was due to 
foreign importations,” 


supporting his contention with the superficial statement: 


“Coal accounted for 300,000 unemployed persons. 
That was certainly not due to foreign imports of coal, 
because there were none.” 
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This brought down upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
an elementary lesson in kindergarten economics from our 
esteemed contemporary the Morning Post; but the appalling 
thing is that the head of the Treasury, who is allowed to 
dominate a Cabinet of Twenty on fiscal and financial matters, 
should need to be told: 


**Here Mr. Churchill ignores the facts we called 
elementary. There are many unemployed in our coal 
trade because we are annually importing 34 million 
tons of steel, 24 million tons of which (according to 
Mr. W. B. Talbot) could be produced in this country. 
This would mean 7} million tons of British coal, which 
would find employment for our out-of-work miners 
and freight for our embarrassed railways. We are 
surprised that Mr. Churchill’s agile mind does not grasp 
these implications, since in his Budget speech he 
defended the duties on imported oils on the ground 
that they would help the coal industry. It is certain 
that coal-mining would be helped much more by a 
duty on steel than by a duty on oil.” 


Two days after the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s attack 
on Safeguarding to a Lombard Street audience, the Colonial 

Secretary (Mr. Amery) had something to say 
“ee on the same subject. There is this difference 

between these protagonists: one is a talker 
and the other is a thinker. Mr. Amery takes the trouble to 
know something of his subject before he discusses it in public. 
Mr. Churchill has never grasped any big problem—to him 
all problems are so much raw material for speeches, and 
none dispute that he excels in composing an oration and in 
“‘ getting it off his chest,’ and though it is usually shallow 
it frequently glitters. Mr. Amery’s reply to his colleague 
was delivered at Birmingham (King’s Heath), a centre of 
British industry and the home of a great and inspiring 
tradition. The Midlands know where the shoe pinches, 
and learnt from Joseph Chamberlain where to seek relief. 
They have seen Safeguarding literally lift production out 
of the Slough of Despond. A Birmingham audience knows 
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A what Mr. Amery is talking about when he reminded them 
' that by agreement within the Empire we could enormously 
_ increase our trade, also when he explained the fallacies of 


the Churchills and other Cobdenites. As the speaker pointed 


_ out, our Home Market 


** was, in fact, the dumping-ground of all the world. it 
was one in which a very substantial preference was 
given to everyone except our own producers. Our 
goods were handicapped to an extent which made it 
amazing, not that there was so much unemployment, 
but that there was any employment in the country at 
all. It was to his mind a wonderful instance of the 
skill, ability, enterprise, and courage of British industry 
that somehow or other it had kept its head above water. 
There were certain industries that had flourished a 
great deal more than others in the last few years. Those 
were industries which had enjoyed some measure of safe- 
guarding. In their case there had been more employ- 
ment, greater output, greater exports to foreign countries 
and fewer imports from foreign countries. But for the rest 
of industry the picture had been a pretty dark one, and 
above all it had been terribly dark in those great heavy 
industries of coal, iron, and steel, which were supposed 
to be the standby of British industry. They are in a 
terrible plight, and though various remedies are sug- 
gested from time to time to deal with it, there can be 
no permanent, no effective remedy that will really 
deal with the situation except one that gives to the 
iron and steel industry a fair chance in its home market 
and an expanding opportunity in the markets of the 
Empire. If that is given to the iron and steel industry 
and to the other industries of the country, then the 
coal industry will have its chance, too.”’ 


Why should Mr. Winston Churchill be allowed to dictate 
the policy of a Government in which he is “ an undesirable 
alien.” Echo answers, “Why?” How much longer will 
his colleagues tolerate this bad practical joke perpetrated 
by the Prime Minister ? 
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A RECENT case in the Chancery Division before Mr. Justice 
Eve provoked an illuminating discussion on the real or sup- 
posed differences between contemporary ‘‘Con- 
Light from —servatives”’ and contemporary “ Liberals.” 
the Court of Colonel James Grimwood ber of 
Chancery olonel James Grimwood, as a member of the 
City Carlton Club, brought an action against 
Lord Aldenham, Sir John Dixon Kimber, and Sir George 
Touche, the Trustees of the Club, and Mr. Arthur Spencer 


Jackson, representing the Executive Committee, 


‘*for a declaration that a resolution of March 23, 1927, 
the effect of which was to admit as members persons 
who did not necessarily belong to the Conservative and 
Unionist party, was ultra vires.” 


The plaintiff's case was that this resolution, opening the door 
to Liberals, contravened a fundamental rule of the Club. 
His Counsel, Mr. Gerald Hurst, K.C., argued that the restric- 
tion of membership to Conservatives and Unionists was the 
basis on which members associated with one another. But 
the Judge pertinently observed: ‘There is no Unionist Party 
now.” To this Mr. Hurst could only reply: 


“The official name of the Conservative Party is 
Conservative and Unionist. I know of Conservative 
candidates who describe themselves as Conservative 
and Unionist. 

“Mr. Justice Eve: The Unionist Party was to pre- 
serve the bond between England and Ireland, and that 
existed up to one Saturday night or Monday morning, 
when it ceased to exist. They were fighting on Saturday 
night, and hanging about one another’s necks on Monday 
morning.” 


As Conservatives who believe in Conservatism and Unionists 
who regarded the Union as the foundation of our Party we 
are grateful to the Judge for recalling Coalition Conservatives 
to realities. We are not aware that City ‘‘ Unionists ” made 
any serious protest against the dismemberment of the 
United Kingdom, or that the City Carlton Club afforded any 
assistance to those who fought against that iniquity—indeed, 
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we seem to remember that conspicuous City ‘‘ Unionists ” 
were identified with it and publicly gave their blessing to this 
sinister and cowardly surrender to Sinn Fein. Some of them 
wish to eat their cake and have it too—i.e. they continue to 
call themselves “‘ Unionists,” to pretend to be Conservatives 
after having acquiesced in the destruction of the Union and 
while allowing a Conservative Government to do things 
every genuine Conservative detests, and to abstain from 
action which practically the whole Party wants. There are 
no doubt in the City Carlton Club, as in every other Con- 
servative Club, many sound, staunch, and disappointed 
Conservatives eating their hearts out at the way things are 
going. But the control of such bodies is usually in the 
hands of Mugwumps, who are completely happy in the 
company of Liberal Mugwumps, while the vast majority 
of members are too lazy to assert themselves. As 
it was deemed desirable to obtain increased revenue from 
increased membership, and as City Liberals were willing 
to oblige, we cannot affect astonishment at the desire 
of the Committee to enlarge their boundaries or at the 
decision of the Court that in view of recent events there 
is little to differentiate City ‘‘ Conservatives”’ from City 
“ Liberals.” 


Sir HERBERT SAMUEL, of all people, was cited by the 
plaintiff to support the contention that fundamental differ- 
[ ences divide the Liberal and Conservative 
bor yyy Parties such as would make the former un- 
~ acceptable members of such a body as the 
City Carlton Club. But he failed to convince 
the Judge, to whom he explained that, as Chairman of the 
Liberal Party, “‘he was an opponent of Conservative and 
Unionist principles as he understood them. He opposed 
politically the recognized leaders of the Conservative Party.” 
He was asked in cross-examination by Mr. Archer (appearing, 
be it remembered, for the Executive of a professedly ‘‘Con- 
servative’’ Club): “‘ What is the difference between the 
Liberals and the Conservatives?’ to which Sir Herbert 
replied : 
VOL, XCI 58 
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“There are many points of difference. Liberals are 
in favour of a very large programme of social, industrial, 
and political reform, and Conservatives are not. 

“Can you point to any great principle on which the 
parties split?—-One, among others, is the question of 
Free Trade. The Liberal Party is a Free Trade party, 
and the Conservative Party is more or less Protectionist, 
Some of each party have left one fold for the other. 

“Mr. JustTicE Eve: An exchange of prisoners.” 


Sir Herbert Samuel was asked 


“if the line of cleavage was greater between Con- 


servatives and Liberals than between Liberals and | 


Socialists. 


“Sir Hersert: I could not say. There is a very — 


great line of cleavage between both. The Liberal Party 
is opposed to both. 

“Is the distance between you and the Socialists 
greater than between you and the Conservatives ?—It 
would be equidistant. 

“Ts Mr. Winston Churchill a Liberal or a Conser- 
vative ?—At the moment I think he is a Conservative. 

** How do you know ?—The fact that he is a member 
of a Conservative Government. 

“In reply to a question as to what objects put 
forward by Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet commended them- 
selves to Mr. Churchill, Sir Herbert said: ‘ I cannot take 
upon myself to speak for Mr. Churchill’s conscience.’ 

“Mr. ARCHER: He was for many years a Liberal ?— 
Yes, a colleague of mine. 

“On what cardinal point did he cease to be a 
Liberal ?—I cannot say. 

‘““Mr. ARCHER: I suggest there is not any? 

‘Sir Hersert: I think very probably that is the 
case. (Laughter.)” 


Sir Herbert Samuel alleged that the two Parties differed 
not only on Free Trade, but on Industry and Land. He 
could produce “17 resolutions’? recently passed by the 
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Liberal Convention or make a long speech on Liberal 
Industrial policy. 


“Mr. ARCHER: I want something simpler. Is there 
one cardinal principle underlying these proposals opposed 
to any cardinal principle underlying Conservative prin- 
ciples on the same subject ? 

‘Sir Herpert: I should say that the Liberal indus- 
trial policy is wholly inspired by the idea of promoting 
the welfare of industry irrespective of the interest of 
any individual class. Conservatives are greatly under 
the influence of the employing class, and would never 
put forward any drastic proposals that were unnaccept- 
able to employers. Similarly, the Labour Party is under 
the influence of the working classes, and would not put 
forward proposals that were opposed by the workpeople. 

“* Mr. ARCHER: Are you really saying that one of the 
cleavages between the Conservative and Liberal Parties 
to-day is that the Conservative Party, in proposing 
industrial reform, cannot be expected to consider any 
class except the employers ?—I did not use those words. 
I said that they would not be prepared to propose 
drastic reforms which were opposed by the employers. 

“*Mr. ARCHER asked whether Sir Herbert believed 
that the industrial reforms put forward by Mr. Baldwin 
and his Government were not proposals in the general 
interest of everybody and not framed to give a preference 
to any class. 

“Sir Herspert: I have no doubt that Mr. Baldwin 
is animated by the most amiable intentions, but unfor- 
tunately he does not do anything.” 


We have freely quoted these proceedings in Chancery 
because they have ‘‘ repercussions ’°—to use a term endeared 

to politicians—far beyond the confines of the 
Lan ¥ mn City Carlton Club. They are equally inter- 
Front” esting to Conservatives, Liberals, and Social- 

ists, who are habitually appealed to by their 
respective Leaders on the assumption that an unbridgeable 
gulf separates them, and that it is the manifest duty of every 
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decent citizen to work and fight against the dire national 
disaster of the defeat of his own side and the victory of his 
opponents. But we see that among City Conservatives it is 
frankly recognized that for practical purposes Liberals and 
Conservatives are indistinguishable, and that there is no 
earthly reason why Liberals should not join Conservative 
Clubs and vice versa. After this we may expect to see the 
City of London Conservative Association adopting a Liberal 
candidate, though we should be surprised if he were elected 
a Member of Parliament, as prejudice dies hard, and we 
should be even more surprised if any Liberal Association 
adopted a Conservative candidate on the City hypothesis 
that they are all the same thing, and as Sir Sidney Wishart, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Club, told the 
Court, ‘‘ the division now was between Socialists and anti- 
Socialists.” There are few more perilous delusions than 
this ‘common front”’ of Conservatives and Liberals versus 
Socialists. It would be disastrous could it be engineered, 
as it must accentuate the cleavage of classes. It is beyond 
the range of practical politics for the simple but sufficient 
reason that the two Oppositions (Liberals and Socialists) 
are openly working for a Coalition, At the next General 
Election every vote for a Liberal will be a vote for the 
Socialists, if Mr. Lloyd George (who holds the purse-strings) 
has any say in the affairs of his Party. So far from forming 
an anti-Socialist front the Liberals will form an anti-Con- 
servative front. On that day some pseudo-Conservatives in 
the City of London and elsewhere will laugh on the wrong 
side of their mouths. 


Our Party politicians have little difficulty in making 
effective speeches at the expense of their opponents, as all 
three Parties—Liberals, Socialists, and Con- 

_ othe servatives—are singularly vulnerable, and 
every orator can escape the dilemma of 
defending his own cause or expounding policies that- don’t 
exist by attacking either of the other factions. It is a 
situation made for Tapers and Tadpoles and Party hacks 
generally, who are completely pleased with the contempla- 
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tion of the plight of ‘‘the other fellows’ which they com- 
placently cite as evidence of their own superiority and 
infallibility. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald cannot contain his 
indignation at “‘the ineptitude of this reactionary Govern- 
ment,” which is only surpassed by his contempt for the 
Liberal Party, whom he publicly treats as interlopers on the 
Labour preserves, though privately preparations are advanced 
for a future “ Lib-Lab” Coalition. Mr. Lloyd George is 
almost as offensive to the Socialists as to the Conservatives, 
though doubtless ready to embrace any Party that offers 
him a prospect of re-entering the Promised Land of Downing 
Street. Nor are His Majesty’s Ministers less scornful in their 
attitude towards the Oppositions. Thus one of their number, 
speaking recently at Northampton (see The Times, July 13th), 
described each of the other Parties as “staggering along, 
like Sindbad the Sailor, under the Old Man of the Sea. The 
Labour Party had a whole collection and assortment of Old 
Men of the Sea on their backs, and a whole rag-bag of doctrines 
long ago thrown aside by Socialists of the world, while the 
Liberal Party had one Old Man of the Sea, in the shape of 
Mr. Lloyd George, enough to break the back of any Party.” 
This is strictly true. But the picture is incomplete unless 
we add the painful detail that the Conservative Party is 
overloaded with Duds, Deadheads, and Defeatists, to say 
nothing of Highbrows, Mandarins, and Mugwumps who 
paralyse its activity in every useful direction and confine a 
record majority to the ignoble réle of pursuing the line of 
least resistance without knowing where it is. It is in truth 
a great Donkey Race to decide who can come in last. 


As the British taxpayer has few friends in Politics, all Front 
Benches being agreed in desiring to screw the uttermost 
i: farthing from his depleted pockets—though 
soared aes disagreeing as to the proper objects of ex- 
penditure—he must look out for himself. 
He would be well advised to watch a formidable Parlia- 
mentary movement, embracing Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Socialists, that is working up another raid on the Exchequer 
—alias the taxpayer. On July 17th the Prime .Minister 
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received a deputation of Members of the House of Commons 
who, according to The Times, “‘ are anxious that the Govern- 
ment should set up a Committee, the task of which will be 
to compile a record with biographical details wherever 
possible of all Members of Parliament from 1264 to 1832.” 
A memorial in favour of this vast project had been signed by 
414 members of the House of Commons, and 65 of the re- 
maining 201 were only not asked to sign because they were 
Ministers or Parliamentary Private Secretaries—incidentally, 
it is appalling to contemplate the existence of over three- 
score of major and minor Mandarins whose business it is to 
knock the stuffing out of the Conservative Party. According 
to the deputation, Peers are likewise backing this demand 
for a Dictionary of Parliamentary Biography, and a letter 
was read to the Prime Minister from Professor A. F. Pollard, 
the Director of the Institute of Historical Research, con- 
taining such dubious propositions as the following: ‘‘Parlia- 
mentary institutions are the greatest contribution made by 
England to the civilization of the world, and wherever they 
exist they have been modelled, deliberately or unconsciously, 
from the Mother of Parliaments.” Hence we ought to spend 
a fortune on unearthing the records of everyone who ever sat 
in Parliament. It is a tall order, and one that fails to meet 
any public demand or serve any public interest, though it 
might gratify the curiosity of antiquarians and pander to 
the vanity of Parliamentarians. We protest against this 
contemplated waste of taxes, and we note with satisfaction 
that the Prime Minister declined to commit the Government 
to an enterprise which “the had been told would cost a large 
sum of money.” To this the deputation had the hardihood 
to reply that “It would cost next to nothing.” Thereupon 
the Prime Minister undertook to reconsider the matter, 
though we trust he will reconsider his reconsideration. 
Whether the scheme be cheap or costly, it is pre-eminently 
fitted for private enterprise. There are many plutocrats in 
the House of Commons who could and should, if they think 
it worth while, foot the bill for “research”? that can only 
interest M.P.s. It is not a legitimate drain on the national 
exchequer. 
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KeEn satisfaction is aroused by the announcement that 
Lord Hewart, the Lord Chief Justice, will shortly publish a 
book under the title Power and the People, 
discussing what he has not hesitated to de- 
scribe as “the restless encroachments of the 
arrogant pretensions of bureaucracy in our midst.” Lord 
Hewart is a brilliant man, endowed with a powerful and 
penetrating intellect, who rightly repudiates the doctrine that 
“a Lord Chief Justice is condemned to a lifelong and com- 
pulsory silence upon affairs of interest to the State.” He 
is frankly alarmed at the growth of an Imperium in Imperio— 
in the shape of bureaucratic tyranny—and the public are 
duly grateful for his stand against it, all the more as from 
one cause and another the politicians of every party are 
broken reeds on this issue, and it is therefore only to the 
Judiciary that the country can look for protection against 
the mighty vested interests in whose grip we find ourselves. 
As Lord Hewart has told us, under the guise of self-govern- 
ment we may be at the mercy of “‘ a vast army of anonymous 
officials hidden from view, placed above the law, and ad- 
ministering a topsy-turvy system whereby the servants of 
the public would be its masters.” This in effect is what is 
known and practised abroad as the droit administratif, by 
which the executive is both able to make and interpret the 
law, in other words to be a judge in its own cause. Until 
lately it was one of our proudest boasts that England was 
free from this odium, that there was no such thing as Depart- 
mental Law, but according to the Lord Chief Justice, than 
whom there is no higher authority, under recent legislation 
Departments have acquired the power of making rules and 
regulations with the force of law and thus getting themselves 
out of the purview of the Courts. The Executive is, in fact, 
usurping the functions of the Judiciary, and we look to the 
judges to stem this tide now that the House of Commons has 
demonstrated its impotence. 


Power and the 
People 


Unper the influence of an hysterical debate in the House 
of Commons on May 17th, public opinion was long beguiled 
into an exaggerated and erroneous view of what is com- 
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monly called ‘The Savidge Case.” This unfortunate affair, 
which has loomed very large in our Press and has been a 
: popular topic abroad, has at last been reduced 
on to its proper proportions by the Report of the 
Bankes Commission and the subsequent state- 

ment of the Home Secretary in Parliament that so far from 
Police Constables Badger and Mclean—who arrested Sir 
Leo Money and Miss Savidge one evening in Hyde Park— 
being prosecuted for perjury he had informed the Commis- 
sioner of Police “that the action of the officers should not 
be regarded as a reflection to their discredit.”” No other 
course was possible after the verdict of the Commission, the 
majority of which completely exonerated the Police from 


the wild charges flung against them—though the minority 


member, Mr. Lees Smith, a Socialist M.P., in a separate 
Report “‘ went the whole hog” against Scotland Yard, 
doubtless under the influence of feelings that had not yet 
calmed down, and both the Majority Report and Minority 
Report agreed as to the desirability of reforming the routine 
in the pursuit of evidence. It is common ground that to 
send a police car to collect a witness from his or her place 
of business is calculated to create misunderstanding and is 
an unjustifiable proceeding. Sir John Eldon Bankes and 
Mr. J. J. Withers, the Majority Commissioners, are at one 
with their dissenting colleague in deprecating such action, 
and it is safe to say that it will not recur. Where they differ 
from Mr. Lees Smith is concerning the conduct of the officers 
who brought Miss Savidge to Scotland Yard and there 
cross-examined her, and who in their opinion “are not to 
blame because, and only because, they were following what 
was apparently the established practice.” The split in the 
Commission was on the credibility of the respective witnesses 
appearing on oath before them. Mr. Lees Smith accepted 
unreservedly Miss Savidge’s sensational account of the treat- 
ment she received at Scotland Yard and made it the basis 
of his voluminous indictment of the Police. Sir John Eldon 
Bankes and Mr. Withers, on the other hand, rejected her 
story in favour of the version of Inspector Collins, which 
indicated that Miss Savidge’s memory lacked accuracy and 
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that everything had been done decently and in order. On 
this material point the judgment of so experienced a Judge 
as Sir Eldon Bankes would be conclusive even if we ruled 
out Mr. Withers because he is a Conservative M.P. just as 
Mr. Lees Smith is a Socialist M.P., politicians being mani- 
festly out of place on such a tribunal. The net result is that 
Scotland Yard practice needs overhauling, and will doubt- 
less be overhauled under the auspices of the new Chief 
Commissioner, Lord Byng of Vimy, who has reluctantly but 
patriotically accepted the Home Secretary’s call to that 
invidious post. 


In politics as in business, in business as in politics, there 
is a deadweight of elderly inefficiency and middle-aged 
Mandarins sitting heavily on enterprise, ini- 
sag Keeney tiative, or indeed any change because it is 
change. ‘‘Good God! you don’t seriously 
propose to alter that—it has always been done” is the cry 
of every obstructive in every department. Among share- 
holders in Home Railway Companies there is a widespread 
and growing feeling that Railway management requires over- 
hauling. The policy of amalgamation seems chiefly to have 
resulted in swelling the Directorates, and if we can all 
appreciate the absurdity of a Cabinet of Twenty misgoverning 
the country, the system is at fault that provides the London 
and North-Eastern Railway with a Board of 26, the Great 
Western with 25 Directors, the London, Midland and Scottish 
with 23, while the more modest though not always punctual 
Southern Railway possesses 18. A big Board, like a big 
Cabinet, is incompatible with efficiency, or indeed with any 
kind of decision, and the conventional excuse for this régime 
that “‘ Railway Directors leave everything to the General 
ager” is no adequate defence of these swollen bodies. 
The City Editor of the Evening Standard (June 27th) thus 
discusses the delicate question of the age of these Directorates 
which are mostly governed by the slogan “Too Young at 
Sixty.” 
“The age question of railway directorates has 
already provoked comment with reason. The average 
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age of the directors of the Southern Railway is 68} 
years, while that of the Board of the Midland Scottish 
is 63, of the Great Western nearly 62, and of the North- 
Eastern 60. These directors do not give their whole 
time to the companies’ affairs, and many of them are 
on the boards of several other undertakings. 

**On the other hand, the fees paid to the directors 
in the total are of modest dimensions, and shareholders 
might well consider whether it would not. be better for 
them to pay adequate salaries for a smaller body of 
whole-time experts in railway operations instead of a 
cumbersome board of part-time directors. The boards 
on their side at least could take steps without action by 
shareholders to reduce their numbers and introduce 
younger blood.” 


We cenfess we should be greatly surprised if this hint be 
taken. Nothing old blood distrusts more than ‘‘ younger 
blood,” either in politics or in business. 


ENTERPRISING newspapers have already appointed the 
Archbishop of York as the successor of Dr. Randall Davidson 
in the Archbishopric of Canterbury, which 
his Grace is shortly expected to vacate. But 
the actual appointment is in the hands of the Prime Minister, 
to say nothing of the Sovereign, and until it is officially 
gazetted we shall continue to hope that some other solution 
may be found. No one challenges the competence of Dr. 
Lang or questions his claims, but he has been so intimately 
identified with the Anglo-Catholic Revisionist Movement, 
of which he has been an eloquent, an uncompromising, and 
an intolerant advocate, that now that the Measure has been 
rejected by Parliament and the Deposited Prayer Book is 
an historical relic, it would be preferable in the eyes of the 
Laity to choose a Primate who would not be suspected of 
awaiting an opportunity of reopening this unfortunate 
controversy. Only the other day we were threatened by 
the partisans of Revision that should Parliament be so ill 
advised as to refuse to pass the Measure, there would be 
wholesale resignation of their Sees by the Bishops, who 
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would regard such action as a vote of no confidence in the 
present Episcopacy. We never for a moment believed that 
the Bishops could be so foolish, and it is observable that not a 
single Bishop has thrown up the sponge. But that the Arch- 
bishop of York and his colleagues who sought to thrust the 
Deposited Book on the Church of England completely 
misjudged the situation and misread the mind of the Laity 
is becoming clearer every day. This would render his 
Grace’s selection as head of the Church something in the 
nature of an anachronism. It would be as though the 
Government’s Rating Reform were rejected by the House of 
Commons and the Prime Minister retired in favour of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who is its principal promoter. 
The Conservative Party would resent any such arrange- 
ment. Churchmen and Churchwomen would equally regard 
the elevation of the Archbishop of York at this juncture as 
the ecclesiastical equivalent of a gaffe. 


No small social sensation has been caused by the stand which 
London hostesses have been constrained to take against the 
uninvited guests who thronged their parties 


ze .. a and are nowadays known as “‘ Gate Crashers.” 
Guest The crisis came to a head at Bridgewater 


House, where Lady Ellesmere, having suffered 
in the past from the pushfulness of people she did not know 
and had not asked, was at some pains to allow it to be known 
that only guests directly invited by herself would be welcome. 
A practice had grown up of giving dinner-parties on the 
night of dances to which the diners would go on as a matter 
of course, and a certain laxity had no doubt crept in through 
hostesses asking their friends to bring on whom they pleased, 
apparently on the principle, “The friends of my friends are 
also my friends.” Under this régime it was perfectly 
correct for the dinner-parties to descend upon the ballroom 
under the wing of their hostess without necessarily having a 
personal invitation to the latter. Abuses crept in, as they 
usually do, and some of the best balls found themselves 
flooded by outsiders who contributed to spoil them, besides 
complicating the catering problem. It was against this that 
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Bridgewater House took its stand, and that it should be taken 
by a lady who is among the very last in London to seek 
publicity, to create a scene, or figure in “‘ a stunt,’’ made her 
action in requesting uninvited guests to leave all the more 
striking. Unfortunately there was the usual paragraphist 
within earshot—there are far too many of these gentry and 
ladies at social functions nowadays—and so what should, and 
would, have remained a private affair became a controversial 
public topic in which resentment was not unnaturally 
expressed by the family and friends of those whose names 
were bandied about in the Press. However regrettable this 
may be, Lady Ellesmere’s action is widely and warmly 
approved, as it is calculated to put a stopper on what had 
long been a scandal and one extremely difficult to cope with. 


Tua Wimbledon Championships—which we can no longer 
call owr championships—proved to be another picnic for the 

: French, three of ‘‘the Four Musketeers” 
Wimbledon figuring in the Finals of the two Men’s events, 
monopolizing one and capturing the other, while the fourth 
of this wonderful quartet, M. Borotra, had done his part 
by severely taxing the resources of Mr. Tilden in a strenuous 
contest, which the latter won only to go out to M. Lacoste in 
the next, the semi-final round, in the match of the fortnight. 
The four semi-finalists, as had been anticipated by experts, 
consisted of three Frenchmen and the great American, but 
among the Frenchmen was one who had not been “‘ spotted,” 
viz. M. C. Boussus, a very young player of high promise, of 
whom Wimbledon hopes and expects to see much in the 
future. The final, between M. Lacoste and M. Cochet, was 
an anti-climax, as the latter, as he was reported to have said, 
was suffering from ‘too much tennis,” and was unable 
to do himself justice. The Champion of 1928, who thus 
regains the title he held in 1925, played splendidly from 
start to finish, and his victory over Mr. Tilden will be for- 
gotten by none who were privileged to see it. Among the 
few satisfactions English lawn tennis derived from the male 
events, in which on the whole we made a poor show, was the 
fine effort of Mr. H. W. Austin, the Cambridge captain, in 
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making M. Lacoste go all out to beat him in a five-set match, 
in which the loser demonstrated anew that he belongs to 
the Championship Class. In the Men’s Doubles the holders, 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Hunter, were eliminated in a tremendous 
encounter with that great Australian pair, Mr. Patterson 
and Mr. Hawkes, who could not, however, quite reproduce 
their best in the Final, which was won by M. Cochet and 
M. Brugnon without the loss of a set, though all three were 
keenly fought. From other events the Americans derived 
more satisfaction. Miss Helen Wills literally walked through 
the Women’s Singles, being never seriously threatened with 
the loss of a set in any round; and though Sefiorita Alvarez 
always played gracefully and often with scintillating brilliance, 
she was. more than once held up on her way to the Final, 
notably by Mrs. Covell, who came within two points of 
beating her. In her match with Miss Wills, pace the 
enthusiasts of the Press, Sefiorita Alvarez never had a look 
in. Miss Wills as a singles player is in a class by herself in 
her own sex this year. She is less formidable in a Double, 
which is a totally different game, and one to which she has 
devoted little attention and in which she is less interested. 
But in this department another American lady, Miss Ryan, 
is supreme, and she once more won the Mixed Doubles with 
anew partner, Mr. P. D. Spence, the South African, though 
she had the unusual experience of being knocked out in the 
Ladies’ Doubles. 


Tats year’s Wimbledon helped us to realize what a tower 
of strength Miss K. McKane (Mrs. L. A. Godfree) is to 

English lawn tennis. She has won several 
Mrs. Godfree championships since the war, and not only 
in this country. She can usually be relied upon to give 
@ good account of herself on any great occasion, especi- 
ally in international competition, and though occasionally 
alarming onlookers by ‘‘a bad patch,” she has a genius for 
pulling out her best when it is most sorely needed, and of 
converting almost certain defeat into confident victory. 
Her capture of the Championship when it appeared to be 
the property of Miss Helen Wills in 1924, and again in 1926, 
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when it had been allotted to Sefiorita Alvarez, and was 
again saved on the post, will always remain memorable in 
the annals of Wimbledon. Her absence from this year’s 


championships proved to be even more disastrous than had | 


been anticipated. Apart from Mrs. Covell’s fine effort 
against the Spanish star we came off almost as badly in the 
Ladies’ Singles as in the Men’s Singles—some of the players 
from whom much was expected and who have been much 
written up in the Press—perhaps too much—seemed to be 
overcome by the honour of being “seeded,” and were 
unable to do themselves justice. Among women who 
increased their reputation were the Australians, especially 
Miss Akhurst, whose opponents found her one of the most 
deceptive players they had met, and she collected not a 
few scalps. England had one success that gave general 
satisfaction and encouragement. For the first time for 
fifteen years the Final of the Ladies’ Doubles was an “all 
English ” event, in which Mrs. Watson and Miss Peggy 
Saunders (now Mrs. Michell) beat Miss E. H. Harvey and 
Miss E. Bennett. Since then, however, in a match at 
Bournemouth on Wightman Cup lines, the Australian ladies 
handsomely defeated our ladies (Mrs. Michell being an ab- 
sentee from our side), and as we won the Wightman Cup this 
year, the victors of Bournemouth may now regard them- 
selves as a champion team. Why Mrs. Covell was not 
enlisted for this occasion is one of several minor mysteries. 


No one doubts the desire of our popular Press to encourage 
English lawn tennis and some newspapers, conspicuously 

the Evening News, have rendered real service 
gag to to the game by organizing tournaments that 

have caused keen enjoyment to the hundreds 
taking part in them besides unearthing new talent. But 
certain journalists have unwittingly spoilt some of our most 
promising players by turning them into a “stunt” the 
moment they emerged from the ruck and thereafter “‘ featur- 
ing’? them on every possible and impossible occasion. It 
is a tremendous strain on any very young girl suddenly to 
find herself a public character, and it is not playing the game 
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; by her to create a false atmosphere and to arouse extravagant 


expectations. That she has managed to keep her head under 


_ such stress is a triumph of character, but we have frequently 
' seen her play fading away under the ministrations of her 
- poomsters. Apparently individual journalists of indifferent 
judgment attached to particular papers are given a free hand 
» to write whatever rubbish they please about any player they 
* fancy—their Editors being preoccupied with more important 
- matters. We could, as could many of our readers, name at 
' least four young English ladies of exceptional promise who 


have, during the last five years, been singled out as “‘stunts”’ 


_ with disastrous results to their effectiveness on the court. 
_ But for this inconsiderate treatment they might by now be 
"very near the top of the tree (instead of sliding downwards) 
and we should find it less difficult to keep our end up against 


teams from overseas. Happily the victims of this odious 
system are so young, so healthy, and for the most part so 
sensible that they should be able to survive written and 
pictorial imbecilities, and ultimately come into their own. 


THE destiny of the Davis Cup is being settled while these 
pages are in the press, and our readers will know whether 

this much-coveted international trophy is to 
a, Cup remain in the keeping of France or whether 

the American challengers have retaken it to 
the Western Hemisphere, whence it was dislodged last year 
by the Four Musketeers, Not the least striking feature of 
this year’s matches has been the brilliant performance of 
Italy in securing the first place among the 27 countriés 
who competed in the European zone. Two or three years 
ago she was almost unknown in the Lawn Tennis World, 
but under the vivifying influence of the “ Duce” Italy is 
making herself known and felt in many departments, thanks 
in no small degree to that ‘* Will to Win” which is as indis- 
pensable to success in sport and games as in graver affairs, 
She now holds a foremost place on the courts. As so expert 
an observer as Mr. Wallis Myers points out (see Daily 
Telegraph, July 17th): ‘On performance this year Italy 
must be ranked after France, the holders, who stand out,” 
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although she was admittedly lucky in catching the Australiang 
before they were properly acclimatized to European con- 
ditions and when they were clearly below the fine form they 
afterwards displayed at Wimbledon. Besides beating the 
Australians on hard courts at Geneva, Italy literally over. 
whelmed England on grass at Felixstowe (the defeatist back- 
ground of Downing Street conceivably imposing a heavy 
psychological handicap on our players just now), to say 
nothing of India, after the latter had knocked out Switzer- 
land. This brought the redoubtable Baron Morpurgo and 
his colleagues up against the equally formidable champions 
of Czechoslovakia in the final round of the European zone, 
which was played off at Milan. The Italians once more 
proved their grit by pulling the contest round when the 
score was two matches to one against them. This necessi- 
tated their winning both the remaining singles against men 
with their tails up. As Mr, Wallis Myers tells us: 


“The Italian captain overwhelmed Jan Kozeluh, 
only losing three games in three sets; his lieutenant 
defeated Macenauer by three sets to one. In all their 
matches the Italians proved most buoyant at the stage 
of most danger; their will to conquer held them up.” 


This brought them up against the Americans to decide who 
should have the honour of playing France in the Challenge 
Round. In this stern ordeal they could hardly expect to 
win more than one match in four, though when Mr. Tilden 
was arbitrarily removed from the American team by ukase 
from New York Italy had a chance of which her players 
should have been able to take advantage. But an Italian 
team playing in France before a French audience is 4 
different thing from the same men on home courts surrounded 
by compatriots, 
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ADMIRAL SUETER’S Airmen or Noahs * is a curious compila- 
tion. 1t owes it origin, so the introduction tells us, to the 
book by ‘“‘Neon,” called The Great Delusion. ‘Some of the 
statements in this work,” says Admiral Sueter, ‘‘are so extra- 
ordinary, so extravagant, and so inaccurate, that, as an old 
air pioneer, I feel I cannot let them pass unchallenged.” 

It would therefore seem that the object of Airmen or 
Noahs is to correct the “extraordinary” and “inaccurate” 
statements made by “‘Neon.”’ We should expect to find each 
extravagance and inaccuracy definitely stated, and definite 
reasons, facts, and figures produced to confute them. This, 
however, is not Admiral Sueter’s method. He prefers to 
give us a discursive and, in places, acrimonious and explosive, 
account of his own doings when Director of the Air Division, 
of the difficulties he experienced before the war in develop- 
ing airships and aeroplanes, of the obstruction of the Sea 
Lords, and the crass stupidity, prejudice, and unveiled anti- 
pathy of those authorities to aircraft in general and to 
Commodore Sueter in particular. 

He tells us how valuable submarines are, and of his own 
share in their development; and impresses on us how impor- 
tant was his own contribution to the invention of tanks. It 
was also himself (he tells us) who created the first anti- 
aircraft corps. Outside these services of Commodore Sueter 
he gives us his opinions on such varied subjects as the need 
for a Ministry of Defence, the development of the Empire, 
and the Schneider Cup race. 

All of these are interesting: but while they inform us of 
the admirable services performed by himself, and of his 
opinions upon the varied subjects on which he writes, some 
have little, and others have no relevance whatever to the 
questions of whether “Neon” was wrong in his opinions as to 
the commercial value of airships, or whether the future war 
will be mainly decided in the air. 

It may be of great importance that the public should be 
made aware that Commodore Sueter took so leading a part 
in the invention of the tank, and that the ‘““Noahs’—whoever 
the Noahs may be—disliked tanks intensely, and to adduce 
as proof a droll drawing by Mr. Beuttler showing a lot of 
young men, who appear to be military officers, horrified at 

* By Rear-Admiral Murray F. Sueter. Pitman & Sons, 25s. 
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the appearance of a tank. But all this has nothing to do 
with “‘Neon’s” book: nor in reality is the opinion of a sea 
officer on the utility of a tank of particular importance. It 
is indeed rather comical to see Admiral Sueter, who has never, 
so far as we are aware, served on the North-West Frontier of 
India, seriously admonishing Sir Claud Jacob, one of the most 
experienced Indian soldiers of to-day, on the proper method 
of using troops and aircraft in that theatre. We might also 
commend to the Admiral the views of the late Lord Rawlinson 
on the comparative value of aircraft, tanks, and infantry 
in 1917. 

The subject to which “Neon” devoted most of his atten- 
tion was that of the airship. That it is possible for airships 
to make voyages, carrying a limited number of people, at a 
high speed across considerable distances, “Neon” did not 
pretend to deny. What he criticized was the expenditure of 
public money upon an uneconomic, and as yet unsafe, form 
of transport. He criticized statements such as those made 
by Lord Thomson when in the responsible office of Secretary 
of State for Air, that “They will take a pay load as heavy as 
that of an ordinary train across mountain ranges’; showing 
by actual figures for the Shenandoah, that no pay load what- 
ever was possible. ‘“Neon’s” attitude towards the question 
was that if commercial firms chose to build such ships, and 
could finance them, they were welcome to do it; but that 
this was not the duty of the State. 

Ships, railways, motor vehicles—the other forms of 
travel—have all developed because there was a demand for 
them. They offered something for which the traveller was 
ready to pay. If the airship or the plane can offer this, if 
people consider the saving of time or the other advantages 
arising from travelling by air are worth what it costs to pro- 
duce and maintain those vessels, let them do so. But that 
the State should pay out large sums of money in order that 
certain individuals of the community may travel more 
rapidly is contrary to common sense. Further, there is no 
justification for the subsidy of one form of travel. If air- 
craft are to be subsidized because they are faster than steam- 
ships, should steamships be subsidized because they are 
faster than sailing ships? or railways because they are faster 
than ox wagons? Obviously, the proposal is absurd. If 
the extra speed is commercially valuable, it will be paid 
for because it is worth it. Such was, broadly, ‘‘Neon’s” 
contention. 

Admiral Sueter furnishes neither figures nor other facts 
to show that ‘“‘Neon’s” calculations as to pay load and paying 
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capacity of airships were wrong. He gives figures to show 
how an airship, carrying ten tons of mails and one hundred 
passengers could carry fuel enough to fly to Egypt: but to 
what extent the passengers’ fares and the air mail will pay 
the cost of the voyage he does not say. Passengers by them- 
selves do not pay in steamship services; though they might 
in airship services. If passengers will pay what the service 
costs, the thing will succeed. If not, the whole thing is a 
white elephant; the public is being taxed for the convenience 
of a few travellers, and for the benefit of a particular and 
unessential industry. That is the question of solid fact. We 
have recently witnessed attempts in America and in Australia 
to maintain State Mercantile Marines. Each country, having 
found that these can only be run at a loss, has condemned the 
policy and sold the ships. Now, Admiral Sueter would have 
the British Government dip its fingers into the pockets of 
the citizens to subsidize an Aerial Marine. There is in 
reality not one jot of difference between the two policies, It 
cannot be too often or too strongly repeated that the test of 
an airship or an aeroplane service is whether it will pay, just 
as it is the test of a steamship, a railway or an omnibus 
company. 

As to the airship in war, “Neon” deprecated her value. 
Admiral Sueter exalts it. He says in one place that there is 
sufficient evidence to show that the German Zeppelins were 
of great value in searching for mine-fields and as sea scouts: 
in another he quotes a German, who quotes an American, 
who professes to quote from a British Secret Report, to the 
effect that the Zeppelins saved the High Seas Fleet at Jut- 
land, and that if we had had rigids to enable us to locate and 
annihilate the High Seas Fleet it would “have had far- 
reaching effects.” By whom this “secret report’? was 
written is not disclosed. It has a family resemblance to 
Mrs. Harris. But Admiral Sueter is so impressed by it that 
he prints it in leaded type. He shows a strange inability to 
distinguish what is evidence from what is not. Certainly, if 
“what the soldier said” is not evidence, what the soldier said 
another soldier said another soldier wrote in a secret report 
is very far indeed from evidence. The improbability that 
any such secret report ever was issued by any responsible 
authority is the more pronounced since we have the facts of 
the battle at our disposal by which we can test the accuracy 
of the statement. The Zeppelin sighted our fleet some time 
after dawn. By that time there was no probability what- 
ever that the British could have intercepted the German. 
The fleets were over thirty miles apart and in order to inter- 
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cept the German Fleet, assuming it to be steaming no more 
than 15 knots, the British Fleet would have required to 
steam not less than 60 knots, unless it was to enter the mine- 
fields. The story of the German Fleet being saved is, like 
the pay load of the Zeppelin, a pure myth. 

Not less of a myth is the airship reconnaissance of the 
North Sea. Admiral Sueter does indeed quote Colonel 
Repington as quoting a conversation with Admiral Beatty 
in which “D. B.” expresses the hope that dirigibles may be of 
use some day; and that the enemy has “the monopoly of the 
best air scouting in good weather, when one Zeppelin can do 
as much as five or six cruisers.” But this is a qualified 
praise—qualified by the words “good weather” and “air 
scouting.” Air scouting is a branch of scouting, not some- 
thing separate. An “Admiralty officer” (a very vague 
term, giving no indication whatever of the officer’s authority) 
is also quoted as having said that “whenever any of our ships 
put out their numbers, types, and course were immediately 
reported to Germany’—a statement which is completely 
contradicted by facts. The Germans, says Admiral Sueter, 
kept the whole North Sea under close observation in fine 
weather with their naval Zeppelins. Admiral Sueter, not 
having served in the North Sea, has, of course, to speak from 
hearsay. If he will take the trouble to ask officers who served 
in those waters and were frequently at sea, the battleships 
who were constantly throughout 1917 and 1918—the period 
of which Colonel Repington wrote—escorting convoys across 
to Scandinavia, the cruisers who were moving about the sea 
in every direction, the destroyers and trawlers escorting 
trade across the sea and along the coast—if he will ask those 
officers, or examine the logs of the ships, for the information 
as to on how many occasions they sighted Zeppelins, he will 
learn to what extent the Germans kept the North Sea ‘“‘under 
constant close observation.”” The Zeppelins specially posted 
—as Admiral Scheer’s book will inform Admiral Sueter if he 
cares to read it—to give information of the movements of 
the Grand Fleet on May 3lst never saw it. The “close 
observation” at earlier stages did not succeed in informing 
the Germans of the “numbers, type, and course” of the 
British forces at sea when they came to bombard Hartlepool 
or on the expedition which ended on the Dogger Bank. They 
did not succeed in informing the German Staff of what forces 
the British were sending as escorts to the Scandinavian con- 
voys or when they sailed. Admiral Scheer makes no refer- 
ence to any reports from Zeppelins of the position, force, or 
course of the Grand Fleet which came so near to cutting him 
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off in April 1918. In fact, this is merely another of the gross 
inaccuracies in which Admiral Sueter so freely indulges. 

Admiral Sueter’s chapter on the tank induces many and 
mixed feelings. The matter has no relation to the Airship 
or Aircraft; yet it is drawn in because, apparently, Admiral 
Sueter himself and his airmen played, he tells us, no unim- 
portant part in the tank’s development. It is very credit- 
able to him that he should have displayed so much imagina- 
tion: but it is distressing that he should make public his 
feelings at his work having been insufficiently appreciated. 
His King Charles’s Head of a bitter campaign waged against 
him by the Noahs is pathetic. ‘One often wonders what the 
thousands of Army men who General Seely considers owe 
their lives to the introduction of the tanks would say if they 
knew the naval airmen who were responsible for introducing 
this novel weapon into the British Army were denied by the 
intrigues of the Noahs even a formal letter of appreciation for 
their enterprise and foresight.”’ So, we are to understand, the 
Noahs—whoever they may be, but presumably the Board of 
Admiralty—busily “intrigued” to deprive the Commodore 
and his assistants of their just due! Well, the matter is now 
cleared up. We know now to whom the credit is due; the 
needed trumpeter has come forward at last. 

Admiral Sueter is a firm adherent of what is called the 
“Material School.” Wars and battles are won by material. 
Moral and physical superiority have no place in his cosmos 
of war. Leadership, strategy, and tactics are nothing; 
material is what matters. “History teaches us that, gener- 
ally speaking, fighting men throughout the ages have been 
equally courageous and the success that one side or the other 
has achieved has been in part due to a small body of men, or 
sometimes a single man, who had adapted the science of the 
period to produce a new weapon, as a flint axe, a spear, 
sword, or some new form of protection.” Whenever a sen- 
tence begins “‘History teaches us...” we know what is 
coming. Poor Clio is going to be prostituted to prove some 
theory: and we may be fairly sure that the person who uses 
the locution is one whose acquaintance with history is 
limited. In what history, we wonder, did Admiral Sueter 
study the wars of the flint axemen? His illustrations of his 
theory are truly comical. He says that the Assyrians wore 
quilted coats and the Spartans body armour which “was 
similarly useful,” and that catapults, pikes, lances, and bows 
“were weapons which played a part in their day.” Certainly 
they did, since war is waged with weapons. But that at the 
battles of Crécy or Falkirk the English victory was due to 
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some Sueter of the day who “adapted the science of the 
period to produce a new weapon” is manifestly ridiculous, 
The long-bow was not a new weapon at Crécy or Falkirk; 
and those victories were not due, as his context would have 
one believe, to “some small body of men, or some single 
man” who invented the bow at that moment. Admiral 
Sueter’s reading of history is that “the invention of gun- 
powder made obsolete for all time the weapons for close quarter 
jighting.”” We rub our eyes. Did swords, lances, pikes, 
bayonets disappear from the day of Roger Bacon? Do the 
wars of the fifteenth century onwards record no successful 
charges of Infantry or Cavalry? Was never a ship carried 
by boarding? and why, if weapons of close quarter fighting 
had been rendered obsolete by gunpowder, was the bayonet 
invented and stuck on the muzzle of the musket? 

The paragraphs have certainly no bearing upon Admiral 
Sueter’s arguments about aircraft in war, but they illustrate 
the strange inaccuracies of his mind. When statements so 
totally removed from fact are made so unblushingly, we may 
be excused if we do not accept other statements which may 
be infected with the same disease of irresponsibility. 

It is most regrettable that Admiral Sueter should be 
dominated by the idea that there is a conspiracy against the 
Air Service and that there has been a conspiracy against 
himself, designed first to thwart his efforts, and second to 
deprive him of the credit of what he has done. That there 
was opposition to the air arm is no secret, and that we 
might have got more benefit from it is possible—though not 
such results as Admiral Sueter supposes. But while we 
remember this, let us also recollect that there is such a thing 
as human nature, and that in making claims for a new arm a 
certain amount of tact is not out of place. Some of us 
remember episodes in which tact and observance of custom 
were conspicuously absent in the new branch of the Service. 
It is, for instance, contrary to the custom of the Navy or the 
Army for junior officers to make complaints of their seniors 
to politicians. If Commodore Sueter’s methods of advocacy 
of his “Baby” before the war resembled his methods of 
advocacy used in this book, we can well imagine that they 
tended to alienate sympathy. We do not say that the 
merits of the proposals should have been obscured by the 
manner of their presentation, but again, human nature being 
what it is, they may have been. 

To say, however, that the Admiralty, by their attitude, 
by whatever cause induced, towards the air before and 
during the war, showed a want of foresight, is very far from 
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saying that Admiral Sueter is right in the extravagant claims 
he puts forward. He urged that airships should be built at 
a time when the need for munitions was outstanding beyond 
any other. Admiral Sueter criticizes them for so doing 
“against the advice of the Admiralty Air Department 
(myself).”” But were not the Admiralty right? Is it even 
open to argument that munitions constituted the greater 
need? Again, Admiral Sueter would have had the Admiralty 
build two hundred aircraft, to fight the German Fleet: though 
how these two hundred, whose opportunity he imagines 
would have presented itself in the German retreat after 
Jutland, would have been got into action he does not say; 
nor can any man tell how it would have been done unless we 
had possessed a fleet of aircraft carriers, for the construction 
of which shipbuilders would have been turned from the con- 
struction of other fighting ships and merchant ships, all of 
which were of certain utility; while at the best the use of the 
aircraft could be no more than problematical. 

Admiral Sueter’s conception of argument is indeed most 
singular. As the preceding remarks have shown, his appre- 
ciation of the value of evidence is small. He takes no pains 
to verify some of his statements. He imagines that by 
saying that the battleship has “only a slight potential value,” 
and then repeating it two or three times, he establishes her 
uselessness. He would do well to make some serious study 
of strategical problems before he makes these dogmatic 
statements. He supposes that material dominates every- 
thing. Material plays its part, and an important part: let 
him read what Lord Rawlinson, with all the experience of the 
three years’ fighting behind him, wrote about the relative 
value of tanks and aircraft and infantry towards the end of 
the war. Finally, he relies upon that most delicate instru- 
ment, ridicule. Ridicule, in the hands of a master, is a 
weapon of a most deadly character. It needs facts to sup- 
port it, and it needs wit and style in use. Admiral Sueter’s 
attempts at ridicule hardly reach the stage of being weapons. 
The humour is as elementary as that of the gunroom. He 
seems to suppose that the fact of being a sailor excuses a 
want of “polish.” Yet there is no reason why a sailor should 
not write with moderation, good taste, and a due sense of the 
importance of accuracy. 


ANOTHER ADMIRAL 


THE KITCHENER-CURZON CONTROVERSY 
AND ITS RESULTS 


Tue publication of that part of Lord Ronaldshay’s Life of 
Lord Curzon which deals with the famous controversy 
between the Viceroy and Lord Kitchener is naturally of 
great interest to all who were called on to take part therein 
or to taste its fruits. It was sport for the gallery while it 
lasted, but it took a form that was deplorable, and it might 
very well be left to remain as Lord Ronaldshay has told it 
were it not for the suggestion that the conspicuous failure 
of India to do herself justice in the earlier days of the 
World War was due to the inherent viciousness of the 
system which Lord Kitchener’s arguments were successful 
in introducing. 

An impression of that kind needs challenging, for the 
system is the one that holds to-day, as it has held since Lord 
Kitchener’s time. It is the system under which Sir Charles 
Monro was able to attain remarkable success during the 
last half of the World War, under which Lord Rawlinson 
held the Command, and under which Field-Marshal Sir 
William Birdwood holds sway to-day. 

Old controversies and their rights and wrongs are soon 
forgotten, but the fact that the position may at any time 
come up for reconsideration, added to the recent behaviour of 
the Assembly, especially of Mr. Patel, when Sir William 
Birdwood was good enough to come down from the Council 
of State to the Assembly to give that body some information 
that would interest it, makes the position of the Army 
Member one of special importance to-day. The Army in 
India is “‘a reserved” subject, and there have been recent 
happenings in India that make the position difficult. 

In the first place, however, it is necessary to review the 
story of the Kitchener-Curzon controversy, especially in 
the light of the suggestion that it was the system of Lord 
Kitchener’s which was responsible for the military failures 
of India aforesaid in the World War. That controversy, 
it will be remembered, took place in the years imme 
diately succeeding the Boer War, while the Russo-Japanese 
War was in progress. Lord Kitchener, fresh from finishing 
South Africa, was sent out to India, not in the normal course 
of command, but with a mission. The Army at Home was 
being subjected to the reorganization needed to meet the 
experiences of the late war, while the Army in India was 
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known to be considerably behindhand in modern ways, and 
the various disabilities which had been so serious (especially 
the transport organizations) during the great frontier rising 
of 1897-98 had not been entirely corrected. 

If the military organization in India when Lord Kitchener 
proceeded there in 1902 was somewhat indeterminate, the 
same term might equally be applied to the situation at Home. 
The General Staff had not been evolved nor was opinion 
generally yet ready to accept the principle involved, viz. 
that of a body with a continuous existence concerned with 
the study of war and the preparation for war on a basis of 
continuous effort and thought. There was then no common 
doctrine for the forces of the Empire to follow, nor was there 
even an accepted universal language in which the stafis 
of the various forces in the Empire could talk to cach other. 

One principle only had been adopted, viz. that the 
Division, the unit of all arms which one man could handle 
personally, was to be the British unit, and with this came a 
further principle, that Divisions in war should be formed 
of units that were trained together in peace and, where 
possible, led in war by the man who had trained them in 
peace. 

Lord Kitchener arrived in India with a mission to 
reorganize, but with the forces at Home in the melting-pot 
also, no clear call as to method was sounded. At the head- 
quarters of Government he found the War Office and the 
Commander-in-Chief’s office separate. This had in earlier 
days been the case in London. The War Office was the 
office of the Secretary of State for War, a civil office, while 
the Horse Guards was the headquarters of the Commander- 
in-Chief. The fashion of pouring ridicule on the War Office, 
which is still so popular, arose in those days. When the 
military and ministerial offices were amalgamated, as they 
were in Great Britain many years ago, into one joint con- 
cern, the whole office inherited the odium which perhaps 
the financial side alone was responsible for. But that 
amalgamation immensely benefited public business. 

In India the Cabinet Minister holding the War portfolio 
was known as the “ Military Member of the Governor- 
Generals’ Council,” and his department was known as the 
“Military Department.”’ It dealt with such matters, includ- 
ing finance, as the civil side of the War Office in Whitehall 
does to-day. It also controlled, as the old War Office used 
to do, certain of the military supply departments. This 
system was of long standing, was in being at the time of the 
Indian Mutiny, to which contretemps it contributed con- 
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siderably, being, however, especially handicapped by the fact 
that the Commander-in-Chief and Army Headquarters were 
away at Simla and were cut off from their Government for 
months. 

Although the system in principle was but that originally 
existing in Great Britain, it had peculiar features, largely 
due to the military position of India. Wars with the great 
Indian States were a condition of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, and when these ceased, wars on the frontier 
were always at her gates and serious happenings arose at 
the shortest notice. Therefore it had always been the custom 
to have a distinguished soldier as Military Member, or, in 
analogous Cabinet phraseology, War Minister, and the 
assistants in his department were also soldiers. Further, 
since the Governmental system in India demands a “Secre- 
tary to Government” in every department, who is only 
less important than the Member of Council, and who is 
charged with a constitutional duty of expressing disagree- 
ment with his chief’s policy, should he hold it, to the Governor- 
General direct, there was another able soldier acting as 
Secretary to Government in the Army Department. 

Both the Military Member and his Secretary in the 
Military Department held general’s rank. Further, another 
strange anomaly had arisen, for which the Army itself 
was largely responsible. Speaking as a whole, it was 
supremely ignorant of the conduct of war on a large scale. 
Since the Mutiny it had concentrated on the physical train- 
ing, daring, and activity which would enable it to carry 
out its mountain wars against super-active mutineers with 
success. It had chosen to pooh-pooh such matters as the 
Staff College and Staff College training. Not only did it 
ignore to a great extent those of its officers who submitted 
themselves to the difficult trial of the Staff College course, 
but it also ignored, to their chagrin, those graduates of the 
British Service whom fate called to their corps in India. The 
matter really constituted a grave scandal. So much was 
this the case that when Lord Kitchener, a little later, asked 
for a Staff College in India, Whitehall gravely asked: 
“What use would it be to you? Your units are full of 
graduates of both British and Indian Service whom you 
don’t employ.” Incidentally it may be said that this 
attitude had prevented the best men in India going for the 
course, and made the men in England try to avoid being sent 
to their units in India. 

But—and here is really the inner history of the acuteness 
of the controversy—the Military Department of the Govern- 
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ment of India, with all the big problems of Central Asia 
before them, did recognize the importance of brains and train- 
ing, and did as a rule select the officers of the Secretariat 
from those who had done the two years’ course at Camberley. 
This produced the extraordinary situation of a department 
exceedingly well equipped to criticize and to direct the 
Commander-in-Chief’s Staff, but whose energies should not 
have been required for the purpose—in fact, it has been 
said with some justice that the Military Department more 
nearly approached a General Staff than did anything at 
Army Headquarters. 

When Lord Kitchener arrived in India he found Lord 
Curzon’s régime in full swing. That it was a wonderful 
régime has always been recognized, and the story as told 
by Lord Ronaldshay only now reveals the full glory of it. 
What Lord Curzon found was this India of three hundred 
millions standing still in a world that was moving rapidly. 
Almost every branch of Government activity wanted bring- 
ing into the modern movement. But when you start to 
change the gearings of a machine of the size of India, your 
task grows herculean, and herculean Lord Curzon found it. 
In Lord Kitchener Curzon welcomed a kindred soul, for he 
knew well that the same spirit was needed in the Army. 
The Army was busy wrestling with its own problems rather 
— but needed a bigger direction than it could give 
itself. 

Lord Curzon probably soon found, as other statesmen 
have done since, that Lord Kitchener was not himself an 
organizer, and was in many ways profoundly ignorant of 
the principles on which the business of a great machine like 
an army must be conducted. Lord Kitchener was above 
anything else a “‘ getter-on-with-the-job,” with a remarkable 
flair at times as to what to do. But to run a successful 
autocratic show in the Sudan or to carry on the imperative 
action of a Commander-in-Chief in the South African War 
was a different matter to wrestling with the clogging 
machinery of Government concurrence, estimates, and 
financial sanctions, and the polygamous interference of 
other departments of Government. 

He found himself almost immediately up against the 
constitutional position, as he had been warned would occur, 
of the Military Member. A distinguished general, Sir 
Edmund Elles, held this office, and another general 
officer of brains and distinction was Secretary to Govern- 
ment—in Whitehall values a sort of combination of 
Permanent and Parliamentary Under-Secretary. He also 
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found that it was necessary to obtain a modern policy to 
govern Army organization. He had to get both the Indian 
and Imperial Governments to recognize what were the 
military dangers to be faced by India alone, what was the 
amount of help that would be eventually forthcoming, and 
what was the period that might elapse during which India 
must rely on herself. Just as Lord Curzon found India as 
a whole lagging behind in her policies and developments, so 
did Lord Kitchener find military affairs agley. There 
was as yet no General Staff at Home to speak with authority, 
and, as has been said, there was as yet no joint military 
phraseology in which the war plans of the Empire could be 
expressed. To fix a goal to which to work, Lord Kitchener 
selected two officers, Colonel Mullaly, with long experience 
of Indian Army problems, and Major Malleson, whom he 
had himself discovered, to work out for him the major 
problem of the defence of Afghanistan, and eventually 
India, against the Russian menace. For over one hundred 
years the threat of the “ grey-coat guard on the Hel- 
mund Ford’ had caused apprehension in India, and the 
improving and extending of railways in Russian Turkestan 
had now made a serious attack on Afghanistan a very 
easy matter. 

To get this business studied, elaborated, and settled 
was a colossal bit of work, but the attempt to give effect 
to the conclusions brought Lord Kitchener into constant 
discussion with the Military Department. He frequently 
found that his views and considered opinions had to run the 
gauntlet of that Department. Very often that Depart- 
ment knew better, and at any rate its technical knowledge 
certainly induced prolonged discussion and that mass of 
minute-writing which is the despair of all those who would 
“ get on with the job ”’ in India. 

His lordship soon found that the five years of his tenure 
would not see him half-way through with all he wanted to 
do unless the machine and the principles which governed 
it could be changed. Who was to advise the Viceroy on 
military matters? The distinguished officer who was 
Commander-in-Chief, who had the next ablest officer as his 
Chief of the Staff, or the somewhat less distinguished and 
prominent soldier who was the Military Member of Council, 
with his nearly as distinguished General Officer as Secretary 
to Government ? 

Then there occurred the well-known incident which set 
fire to a situation that was intolerable. According to the 
custom in the secretariats of the Government of India, 
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junior secretaries deal first with a case that comes into 
their hands, to which a clerk has also written a précis of 
the main history. The junior adds a note and often each 
member of the office through which the paper passes, before 
reaching the chief, does the same. But while the janiors’ 
notes are valuable as aides-mémoire, for the use of their 
seniors, according to the Chinese practice of the Government 
of India they become part of the dossier, are regularly 
printed, and copies are circulated to all departments. A 
junior military officer of the secretariat had remarked that 
the Commander-in-Chief seemed singularly ignorant of a 
certain subject on which he was addressing Government. 
This note also, permissible only as a privileged office note, 
was duly printed as part of the “Proceedings.” 

When this note was brought to Lord Kitchener’s hand 
it provided the final spur which determined him to launch 
his campaign to get rid of the existing system. Fortunately 
he had as his right-hand man General Sir Beauchamp Duff, 
then Chief of the Staff, before the institution of the General 
Staff under that name. General Duff was perhaps one of 
the most capable men who ever served the Army in modern 
times. He was happily very well versed in the ways and 
precedents of the Government of India, and before ill- 
health had undermined his constitution he was very justly 
recognized for his commanding ability. It was always said 
that he joined in no discussion without immediately raising 
it to a higher plane. He was well qualified to understand 
the principles underlying the system against which Lord 
Kitchener was a-tilt and to see the pros and cons of both 
sides of the question. 

With his assistance Lord Kitchener urged that the 
system was an anachronism, advisable and necessary, no 
doubt, in the days when the Commander-in-Chief himself 
had to take the field, as Lord Lake had done in the Mahratta 
wars, as Lord Gough had done in the Gwalior and Sikh 
campaigns, and as Lord Clyde also had done in the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion in Oudh, but quite out of date when 
it was recognized that the Commander-in-Chief was a part 
of the Headquarters of the Supreme Government. The 
Commander-in-Chief, he urged, was the proper adviser of 
Government on military policy, and not a soldier of lesser 
status and distinction. He proposed that the Commander- 
in-Chief, instead of having only an extraordinary seat in the 
Governor-General’s Council, should be also the War Minister 
or Military Member, and control the Military Secretariat as 
well as the Headquarters of the Army. He argued that it 
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was impossible to maintain a modern army under the present 
system, and that there were now three responsible advisers 
of Government on military matters already referred to, viz, 
the Commander-in-Chief, the Military Member, and the 
General Officer who held the appointment of Secretary to 
Government in the Military Department, and whose duties 
it was to take all Army papers to the Viceroy. 

It was at this stage that the controversy with Lord Curzon 
in its acute phases began. It must not be thought that 
Lord Curzon held any brief for the secretariat system as 
practised, or rather as malpractised. He was always girding 
against it, and did much to bring life and promptness into 
its roundabout ways. There is a famous minute, or rather 
an ejaculation, of his on a case. Something wanted doing, 
and all those who had seen the case wrote minutes. The 
Viceroy wrote on the paper: “ Fifteen minutes and nothing 
done! I am in despair.” In lighter vein there is also a 
minute of his which runs, “ I agree with the gentleman whose 
signature is like a trombone.” 

Imperious and autocratic as he appeared to most of man- 
kind, despite that inferiority complex which Lord Ronald- 
shay says, probably with truth, was at the bottom of much 
which seemed difficult to the world, he was not likely to 
accept an attack on what was to some extent his pre- 
rogative. Able and logical as was Lord Kitchener’s main 
thesis, as put into shape by Duff, as a mere matter of words 
and marshalling of arguments Sir Edmund Elles’s present- 
ment of the case was more impressive, and by these Lord 
Curzon took his stand. 

In the despatch in which his summing-up of the question 
was submitted to the Secretary of State for India, Lord 
Curzon had undoubtedly been able to present the Military 
Member’s arguments combating the Commander-in-Chief’s 
proposals in their most effective light. But whether the 
somewhat improper methods of Lord Kitchener to weight 
the scales in his favour, to which Lord Ronaldshay adverts, 
had undue effect, or whether the Cabinet was anxious to 
be “ one-up,” on Lord Curzon, or whether some flair possessed 
them that, since many reforms were necessary, the old 
machine needed upsetting, the decision was made to support 
Lord Kitchener. Unfairly it would seem from Lord Ronald- 
shay’s presentment of the case, Lord Curzon was permitted 
to embark for a second tenure of his Viceroyalty without 
being informed that his views would be overruled. 

However, it came about, Lord Curzon returned to India, 
and then the decision to accept Lord Kitchener’s views 
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was communicated to him. This decision, however, the 
Viceroy accepted, and his actual resignation occurred over a 
side-issue. 

To understand how that came about it is necessary to 
understand the story of the “ Supply ’» Member of Council. 
It was decided that in accordance with Lord Kitchener’s 
proposals he should be the War Minister of the Indian 
Government as well as the Commander-in-Chief, but the 
position that he finally occupied, and which his successors 
have since held, was not that first decided on. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief was to be War Minister and head of the 


- War Department’s Secretariat, and that Department was to 


be called the “‘ Army Department ”’ instead of as heretofore 
“Military Department,” and the Commander-in-Chief was 
also to be known as the “ Army Member,” retaining, how- 
ever, a general officer as the Army Secretary to Government. 
The Commander-in-Chief was to have transferred to him 
as much of the Supply and Transport organization as referred 
to the distribution of supplies, so that the Army should be 
self-contained in all its functions, but a new Department 
was to take the place of the supply work of the Military 
Department and be in charge of all the purchase and 
production of army stores, supplies, remounts, dairies, etc. 
Now this was in itself a great conception for war preparation 
had it been logically carried out. It made the mistake in 
retaining the arsenals, which are but stores, and should have 
confined itself to purchase and production but not to store- 
holding. It would then have been a Ministry of Munitions, 
responsible only for producing the requirements of the 
Army. With this exception it did in its way foreshadow 
what war showed to be necessary. The Cabinet, however, 
did not accept Lord Curzon’s nomination for the new Supply 
Member on the ground that his nominee, being in the old 
camp, would be antagonistic to Lord Kitchener’s new scheme. 
It was on this point—the last straw of contumely, as it 
seemed to him—that Lord Curzon resigned the Viceroyalty. 
For the moment the Government of India was the richer 
by two Military Members, the Army Member and the Supply 
Member, but it was not intended that the latter should do 
more than shoulder the question of deficiency in military 
material. There again there could not be any real responsi- 
bility in peace-time, as it must be for the Army Member to 
say what he wanted, and the Supply Member could not, or 
should not, be responsible for military policy. Whatever his 
war-time merits—and we now know that in a great war he 
18 essential—it was too costly and unnecessary a machine to 
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be borne in peace-time. Very shortly the Supply Member 
was abolished and the Army Member became entirely 
responsible for all the affairs of the forces. Some there 
were who delighted to say that Lord Kitchener, with his 
love for ‘“‘ knights’ moves,”’ had willed it so; that he had 
acquiesced in or suggested the Supply Member as a cockshy 
to be knocked down for the amusement of iconoclasts a little 
later, and as a half-way house to concentrating all the power 
in his own hands. 

The upshot of it all was that the Director-General of 
Ordnance became one of the principal heads of the Army 
Headquarters and the other services were taken over bh 
the Quartermaster-General. Army Headquarters then became 
as it was at the commencement of the World War and as it 
now is. 

The arrangements just described, in their final shape, 
remained for a quarter of a century, and with minor adjust- 
ments endure to this day. But Lord Ronaldshay, in describ- 
ing the controversy and dwelling on the scant courtesy 
and consideration with which Lord Curzon was treated, 
suggests that the contumely which overtook Indian military 
arrangements in the earlier phases of the World War were 
due to the neglect of Lord Curzon’s warning and the intro- 
duction of an unsound system. Nothing could be farther 
from the truth... Everyone with the least knowledge of the 
Indian Government system will be unanimous in saying 
that only under the Army Department system of the 
last twenty-five years could a war of danger and 
size be carried on. A Munitions Minister, it is true, was 
introduced somewhat tardily as at Imperial Headquarters, 
thereby reviving in its true form the Supply Membership 
which had such a short life immediately after the contro- 
versy. but that Member was abolished only because in 
peace-time there was not enough supply business to justify 
a Ministry. With the “sensuous impressions ’’ of the war 
fresh on them the Esher Indian Committee in 1920 tried 
to re-introduce the Supply Member, but that again, as a 
sense of proportion was regained, was judged unnecessary 
in peace-time. 

The military failures of India during the World War, 
pitiful and humiliating in their results as they were, were 
due to various causes but not to the system in force. 

They may said to have been the result of the convergence 
of several contributory issues. First and foremost the fact 
—equally attributable to our Government and public at 
Home—the delay in realizing what was happening and 
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to making preparation therefore; secondly, the absence in 
India of anyone trained to the study of the supply of troops 
on the scale of modern war. The people to bear the blame 
for this are the early General Staff, who are not even free of 
the taint to-day—that is to say, a failure to grasp and 
to teach the size and the comprehensiveness of the mainten- 
ance problems and the inclination to slur preparation or 
to ignore its need. Few had learnt that the only method 
to handle modern appliances was to bring into co-operation 
at once the professional and technical civilian of the day. 
Added to this are two other patent facts. First, that 
the preparations advised by Lord Kitchener were never 
completed, and that half his work was deliberately undone 
by the Nicholson Commission; secondly, a comprehensive 
statement showing where the Indian Army was not prepared 
for serious war, drawn up by Sir Douglas Haig when Chief 
of the General Staff in India, was disregarded. Another 
concomitant conveniently forgotten is that His Majesty’s 
Government definitely forbade the Government of India 
considering any military problem which could postulate the 
use of Indian troops in a European struggle or even in the 
Persian Gulf. Fortunately Sir Douglas Fiaig, knowing that 
a struggle was imminent, had the problem of Indian rein- 
foreements for France studied as an academical exercise 
by the General Staff, with inverted names. The despatch 
of the Indian troops to France was due to a message from 
Home to put this staff exercise into effect, a copy of it 
having been sent to the General Staff at the War Office. 
When the Indian troops were sent to Mesopotamia no 
one went with them who could envisage what was required 
to turn that mud river station on the Shatt El Arab into 
@ port, or make it and the Tigris fit to be the communica- 
tions and base of a large force. For over a year eVerything 
went on there on baby lines, without planning or fore- 
thought. India itself had then no idea either of what was 
likely to be required of it. The follies of jamming the rein- 
foreements from France, speeding to relieve Kut, on to a 
port and a river that could not carry them was a crime of 
the first magnitude, but it cannot possibly be said that 
the Kitchener system contributed to this. It was a general 
lack of professionalism that was at fault among those who 
happened to be in power. 
_ Much of the contumely fell on the head of the unfortunate 
Sir Beauchamp Duff, who was then the Commander-in- 
Chief in India, and that not unnaturally. Now that the 
years are rolling on we may take a more judicial view of 
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what happened. Sir Beauchamp Duff in his time was out 
and. away the ablest brain that the Indian Army had seen 
for many a year. Without his assistance Lord Kitchene 
would have got little enough done. Lord Kitchener had 
urged that he should succeed him in the Chief Command 
in India, on the grounds that the work of reconstruction 
was not nearly complete and that continuity of thought 
and system was essential. But the good Lord Morley would 
have none of it. The idea of a high official attempting to 
nominate his successor was anathema to his Liberal mind. 
Besides it was a good old British principle to alternate King 
Stork with King Log—and King Log he found. General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, slightly senior to Duff, was sent out. 
He had gained the Victoria Cross on almost the only occa 
sion he had been in action, and that always endears a man 
to British military opinion—rightly enough in its way 
while he had commanded in South China with success; 
of higher matters he had little experience. 

Sir O’Moore Creagh, even when backed by Sir Douglas 
Haig, his Chief of the General Staff, could not stand up to 
the desire to reduce military expenditure, and it may safely4 ‘ 
be said that the whole Indian military machine progressed 
far too slowly. The new convention with Russia seemed 
to have minimized danger in that quarter, and what did the 
signs in Europe matter? 

Lord Nicholson’s Committee came out to re-examine the 
necessity for Lord Kitchener’s plans, in itself a truly British 
proceeding and conception. While that Committee was at 
work and while its report was being considered the Govern- 
ment of India would do nothing. All progress was dead, and 
Sir Douglas Haig’s solemn and eminently authoritative 
warning of existing deficiencies was pigeon-holed. When 
war came in 1914, the Indian Army and the Indian Govern- 
ment were caught, to use the metaphor of my subaltem 
friend, ‘‘ with their breeches down.”’ 

It was this state of affairs to which Sir Beauchamp 
Duff was called, when he had lost grip of many of the} 
Kitchener measures on which he had been at work, and when} 
five rather deadening years at the India Office, at a time of! 
life when a man tends to lose drive, had had their effect. 
He found the machine in India run down and little time 
left him. 

When the Great War came, Lord Kitchener, with his 
memory of the resources of India, was quite prepared to 
bleed that country white in the greater cause. His old 
henchman supported him loyally, and under his advice, 
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as War Minister, the Indian Government took the gravest 
risks. It was perhaps encouraged to do so by the strange 
unrest which certain communist and German propaganda 
had produced in some of the best regiments. At any rate, 
not only were two war divisions, and later two cavalry 
divisions, sent to France, but troops were poured into 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Further, most of the reserves of 
equipment and guns were hurried to Great Britain to help 
in completing the new divisions. So far as existing 
resources went, India bled herself white. Grave risks were 
taken thereby, and those who are behind the scenes know 
what responsibility Sir Beauchamp took in all that he advised 
his Cabinet to do. A tribute may here well be laid at the 
foot of the late Amir of Kabul for his staunch loyalty to 
his treaties and promises and to his observance of that 
mysterious ‘‘ badge of innocence and bond of fellowship ” 
with which Lord Kitchener and Sir Henry MacMahon had 
themselves invested him. 

The final act of denial came when the majority of the 
remaining regular European garrison was withdrawn and 
their place taken by Territorial Divisions. That Sir Beau- 
champ’s old verve and acumen had failed him, a little 
later, when vision and drive were necessary to keep things 
straight in Mesopotamia, is one of the lesser tragedies of 
the war. 

The foregoing is an outline of the story as it stood during 
the last quarter of a century, but the controversy is not 
altogether dead, for the inquiring minds of the Indian 
politician, in their desire to be busy in all and every direction, 
are likely to try and re-raise the question in some form. 
After the World War the Esher Committee tried to model 
Indian Headquarters on Whitehall and do away with the 
Secretary to Government in the Army Department with 
his special constitutional duty of giving, if need be, a separate 
opinion to the Viceroy to that held by his Chief. The 
Kitchener organization had retained a distinguished general 
in this position, selected to represent the special aspect of 
the Indian Army as Indians rather than as soldiers. For 
it must always be remembered that our Indian Army is a 
strange mixture which has once mutinied in large sections, 
wn cannot necessarily be treated from the military angle 
alone. 

After the war the Esher Committee desired to throw 
the whole responsibility for advice on the Army Member 
and his Army Chiefs at Headquarters. The Committee 
Tfecommended that there should be a civilian secretary, 
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but that he should have no higher status than that of the 
Permanent Under-Secretary at the War Office. The 
Government of India gladly accepted the proposal to put 
an Indian civilian as Secretary to Government in the Army 
Department, but it was not prepared to alter the constitu- 
tional symmetry and doctrine of one of its departments to 
please a dozen Esher Committees. The Army therefore 
lost its soldier secretary whose presence had certain advan- 
tages, without obtaining the original conditions attached 
to the change, and which the Esher Committee deemed the 
essence of their proposal. 

Fortunately civilians of such first-class ability and 
suitability have hitherto been posted to the appointment 
that the change has worked admirably, especially during 
the throes of adapting the Ministerial machinery to the 
reformed form of Government. 

On the other hand, a new disability has arisen in that 
there is no soldier sitting in the Assembly, as the Lower 
House at Delhi is called. The Army Member sits in the 
Upper House, the Council of State, the Secretary in the 
Assembly. The Army is a reserved subject and not subject 
to the Assembly. The Army Member pays it the courtesy 
of coming to address it on Army matters, a step initiated 
by Lord Rawlinson, who was the first Army Member and 
Commander-in-Chief under the reformed system of Govern- 
ment. Field-Marshal Sir William Birdwood continues the 
custom, but in view of the unreasoning dislike of many 
Indian politicians to the Indian Civilian, and their liking 
for the soldier, it is a disadvantage that no soldier sits as a 
member of the Assembly. 

When it was urged in Lord Kitchener’s time that the 
joint office he advocated was more than one man could 
fill, he replied, in the phrase of Sir Beauchamp Duff, that 
“the measure of a man’s responsibility is not necessarily the 
measure of his work.” That was a very true saying to any- 
one who works on the principles which Jethro so ably put 
before Moses. Lord Kitchener had no difficulty, with the 
help of his able lieutenants, in filling both réles, nor, speak- 
ing generally, have his successors, but there is no doubt 
that the ‘‘ Reforms” have thrown much more Ministerial 
work on the Army Member. Cabinet questions are more 
acute and more urgent. On the other hand, the reintroduc- 
tion of the old system of four General Officers Commanding- 
in-Chief instead of two was specially designed among other 
reasons to free the Chief from the more frequent duties 
of an Inspector-General. So long as he works his military 
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heads with wisdom as part of his Army Council, he is 
thoroughly able to control them, carry out his duties as a 
Cabinet Minister, and yet be able, when the two Houses are 
not sitting, to make those necessary tours of inspection which 
are among the most pleasurable of his important duties. 

Now that the importance in the world of a Chief of the 
General Staff is recognized, the feeling that the Viceroy 
can want an independent military opinion is adequately 
met. The Chief of the General Staff is always available 
and sufficiently qualified to give the second opinion in 
times of difficulty or controversy. 

The scene that has so lately caused so much comment, 
when Mr. Patel, the Chairman of the Assembly, misconducted 
himself towards the Army Member, is no part of the routine 
even of the reformed Government. Sir William might well 
have refused, as many considered he should have done, to 
appear again in the Assembly. He has, however, done so, 
and in so doing has shown, in the opinion of many Indian 
members of both Houses, greatness of character. Whether 
the occasion is one on which pearls can be suitably presented 
is a matter on which opinions may differ. But the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in India, the Senior Member of Council 
after the Governor-General, is not the figure on which 
peanut politicians should be permitted to vent their ill 
manners. What in a Labour Member of Parliament is 
but ignorance and boorishness in an Indian is studied 
insult. 


GrorGE MacMunn 


THE IMPENITENT GERMAN 


A certTaIn Dr. Hermann Stegemann has written a book on 
the iniquities of the Treaty of Versailles, which now, after 
a lapse of two years, has been deemed worthy of being 
translated into English. Who is Dr. Hermann Stegemann? 
He is the son of a Prussian official, and he distinguished 
himself during the war by editing the Swiss paper Der Bund 
in a vehemently pro-German fashion. For this he earned 
for himself a certain amount of credit from his countrymen, 
and it has even been reported, with a fair amount of plausi- 
bility, that, had the funds been forthcoming, he would have 
been appointed the learned Professor of the History of the 
War in a renowned German University. But the funds 
were not forthcoming. Dr. Stegemann devoted himself 
instead to the herculean task of writing the History of the 
War in four stout and, it is to be feared, very unreadable 
volumes. Having achieved this work, however, Dr. Stege- 
mann retained his energy and enthusiasm unabated. He 
wrote the book which is the subject of this article and which 
is translated under the title The Mirage of Versailles. (Trans- 
lated by R. T. Clark. G. Allen & Unwin Ltd. 12s. 6d.) It is 
true that this time he has more compassion on our human 
weaknesses. He would not give the world four more big 
volumes to digest. On the second occasion he would be 
satisfied with one. What is there in this one to merit the 
honour of being so carefully and skilfully translated into 
English ? 

Before returning an answer, however, a word of caution 
is necessary. It must not be supposed that, because Dr. 
Stegemann has on this second try compressed his thoughts 
within the limits of a single volume, the volume can be 
possessed by the reader in a single stride. Dr. Stegemann 
would not be worthy of the learned reputation of his 
fellow-countrymen if this were so. Carlyle once said that 
Macaulay’s History of England could be read and enjoyed 
like any other novel. Not so the book of the erudite Dr. 
Stegemann. Indeed, he sometimes awakes in us the un- 
comfortable conclusion that he desires to exhaust us by the 
sheer length and number of his several chapters. When 
he deals with any of the nations affected by the Treaty of 
Versailles, he cannot be satisfied until he has given us @ 
history of its diplomacy from very early times. He is meticu- 
lously scrupulous in his parade of places and dates and in 
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his wealth of irrelevant detail. We pant and blow under 
the exhausting infliction. Heart and flesh faint and fail us. 
And then, just when our vital energies are at their lowest, 
and we feel that we dare not offer any resistance to the 
flimsiest tale, Dr. Stegemann comes up smiling with fresh 
final chapters in which innocent Germany’s woes and 
grievances are exposed to a worn-out world. 

Of course, Dr. Stegemann has nothing good to say of the 
Treaty of Versailles. There will be no peace in Europe until 
it is revised. There is nothing either fixed or binding in its 
arrangements. He cannot even admit that those who 
framed it made an honest effort to ensure that real justice 
should be done in Europe. He has no apology to make for 
the war or anything achieved or intended during the course 
of the war. The war itself is nothing more nor less than 
the result of many years of stratagems and plots directed 
against an innocent and simple-minded Germany. Its 
object—Dr. Stegemann has no doubts whatever on that 
score—is to keep Germany for ever afterwards helplessly 
encircled by the armies of the Entente. And now that the 
war is over, it has been reserved for him, Dr. Stegemann, to 
open the eyes of his fellow-countrymen and their friends and 
sympathizers abroad as to the true bearing and iniquity of the 
peace. 

Why should such a book be translated into English? 
If the object was to show English readers the kind of things 
that are being taught and said in the Germany of the present 
day, why was a book selected that was written about two 
years ago? The aspects of affairs in Germany, at least so 
far as the surface is concerned, is continually changing. 
To-day the Fatherland is contemplating again the accession 
of a Socialist Chancellor. The Nationalist Press, we are 
told, are fiercely attacking President von Hindenburg for 
being too complacent to those who would abate aught in 
the force of Germany’s claims. Dr. Stresemann is becoming 
the only possible Secretary for Foreign Affairs. At Geneva 
proposals are being made in the name of Germany that are 
well calculated to persuade us that Germany is supremely 
desirous of advocating real security for all the harassed 
nations of Europe. And just when Germany is represented 
to us as thus having changed her heart and forsworn the evil 
policies of the past, Dr. Stegemann comes along with this 
book, which proves, if it proves anything at all, that beneath 
the superficial appearance of moderation and conciliation the 
teal old Germany is still as active and vital as before. If it 
were not that the book shows all the signs of being seri- 
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ously issued in the interests of German propaganda in 
England, we should be inclined to think that it was the 
result of a deep-laid Machiavellian plot conceived by the 
subtlest among Germany’s modern enemies. 

For the main purpose of this German apologia—though it 
becomes shrouded as we go along in many cloudy phrases— 
emerges quite clearly into the light before the book comes 
to a close. Dr. Stegemann wants to see Germany again 
restored to the territorial position which she occupied before 
the war began. He does not even appear to be disposed to 
make an exception in the case of Alsace and Lorraine. Of 
course, Germany has covenanted at Locarno to make no 
revision of the Treaty of Versailles except by peaceful 
means. But our Doctor is not very enthusiastic about 
Locarno, which, indeed, he calls a ‘‘ manifestation of weak- 
ness.” He even indicates that it was obtained by something 
very much approaching force majeure. “Locarno,” he 
imparts to us confidentially, “‘ was secured when Britain 
let Germany know that a universal pact was needed to ease 
the dangerous situation in Europe. Germany could not 
refuse.’ Such a point of view is surely extremely ominous, 
It indicates pretty clearly that, in his secret heart, Dr. 
Stegemann believes that when the day of Fate arrives, 
neither Pact nor Treaties will be sufficient to calm the rising 
passions. The spirit is that of those Nationalist compatriots 
of our author who, at the present time, are cruelly persecuting 
the Polish inhabitants of German Silesia and provoking their 
defence organizations to vehement resolutions of protest. 
Germany has signed the Treaty of Versailles. Germany has 
put her pen to Locarno. But she reserves her freedom to 
escape from these obligations which have been imposed on 
her whenever circumstances render it possible for her to 
do so. 

But will Germany be able to work her will, when the date 
of Fate arrives, in this veryirresponsible way? Will there be 
none to oppose her? Will injured Europe have nothing to 
say in the name of Pacts and Covenants? Dr. Stegemann 
is sometimes visited by one or two very distinct doubts as 
to whether the glittering prize may not at the end be snatched 
from Germany’s daring hands. He is specially apprehensive 
of Article XVI of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
which declares that it shall be the duty of the League Council 
**to recommend to the several Governments concerned what 
effective military, naval, or air force the members of the 
League shall severally contribute to the armed forces to be 
used to protect the Covenants of the League.” Is this 
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article really meant? Has it any serious import? Can it 
be that if Germany breaks the peace of Europe in defiance of 
Pacts and Covenants any other nations will be cruel enough 
to intervene in the name of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations ? 

Dr. Stegemann tries to chase away such a hated thought 
with the help of bold and passionate affirmations. What 
rational man could doubt that Europe must gain if Germany 
gets back the territory that has been taken from her? “A 
condition,” he declares heatedly, “‘for a real European 
balance of power is a strong German State in the centre of 
Europe.” It does not matter if the territories to be seized 
contain a majority of Poles or not. Germany knows how 
to use the Poles for the good of Europe better than the Poles 
do themselves. Germans have a wider range of culture 
than the Poles ever had. What possible State in the future 
could imagine that by using its naval, military, or air forces 
against Germany, it would be taking part in a holy war? 
At any rate, Germany would not give them much opportunity 
to think about it. Dr. Stegemann sneers at the idea of any 
— of time—such as the three months prescribed in the 

gue Covenant—intervening between a determined nation 
and the attainment of her much-desired aim. He clearly 
indicates that if Germany acted, she would be likely to act 
immediately. Would Europe be thereby outraged? Dr. 
Stegemann has his cynical doubts. ‘“‘ Who knows who 
would then go to war?” he demands vehemently. Does 
anyone really imagine that Article X of the League Covenant 
would bring into action “‘ the member States if ever a great 
attack should result which divided the interest of the Western 
Powers ”’? 

Now we know why our author considered it a “‘ mani- 
festation of weakness ”’ that at Locarno Germany “ should 
have even given the semblance of a consent to renounce a 
battle with the sword in the struggle for the lost Lower 
Vistula and the lost portion of Upper Silesia.” Dr. Stege- 
mann won’t have Germany troubled, when the day for 
action arrives, by any scruples arising from the desire to 
honour embarrassing engagements. In the next war with 
France, so he clearly indicates, the inviolability of Holland 
would be in as great a danger as that of Belgium was on 
the eve of the Great War. Germany’s safety and power are 
still to remain for every German the first and predominant 
consideration, and all other requirements of either Treaty 
or Covenant must yield to this great and overwhelming 
necessity. 
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Nay, it is obligatory on the German Government to see 
that in preparation for such a contingency as “‘ the struggle 
for the lost Lower Vistula and the lost portion of Upper 
Silesia,’ all harassing obligations arising from her member- 
ship of the League of Nations should be renounced. Suppose, 
for example, that the first State to break the European 
peace in the future should be Russia. Dr. Stegemann 
is not a Bolshevist, but there are certain features of a 
Government by dictatorship of the proletariat which are not 
uncongenial to his own nationalist sympathies. At any 
rate he shows signs of a certain unholy joy when he chronicles 
the progress of Bolshevist propaganda in Asia. Russia, he 
thinks, is throwing her most deadly shafts against Great 
Britain in that continent. She will cause untold trouble to 
our country in Afghanistan, India, and China. But we must 
not on that account conclude that Russia is thereby destined 
to confine her energies simply to Asiatic countries. Her 
propaganda will yet stir up hideous troubles in Europe; 
and if there is to be a great conflagration when Russia 
breaks the peace, why should Germany help in drawing 
Europe’s chestnuts out of the fire? Germany, in fact, must 
stipulate that if the League of Nations indulges in any 
crusade to bring Russia to book, the decimated troops of 
Germany should not be available for any such purpose. 
Why should Germany, because her territory is in the centre 
of Europe, and therefore in the line of march of many 
contending armies, be called upon to open up her fairest 
provinces to the forces of Europe? 

What obstacle stands in the way of the realization of 
these German plans? How can Germany be prevented 
from again making her territory coterminous? Dr. Stege- 
mann has no illusions on that score. It is France that is the 
enfant terrible of Europe. It is France that sits tight on all 
the objectionable provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
Consequently it is when dealing with France that Dr. Stege- 
mann indulges in his most audacious and sweeping generaliza- 
tions. France is the double-dyed villain of the pre-war 
drama of the old Europe. It was really France and not 
Germany that pushed Europe to the Great War. Dr. 
Stegemann, in his laborious German way, can even give you 
a dry-as-dust history of how it all came about. The first 
step was in 1887, when France won the Russian alliance 
and came to an agreement with Great Britain on the Medi- 
terranean. ‘“‘ From that date,” says Dr. Stegemann, “she 
waited patiently for the hour when she could make war under 
favourable conditions.” 
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Despite all his assurance, however, our author cannot 
avoid the consideration that it was Germany that fired the 
first shot. Yet he does not feel the least necessity of apolo- 
gizing on that account. Though apparently the aggressor, 
Germany had in reality been manceuvred into that luckless 
position. “‘The German offensive,” as he puts it, “ only 
tore the veil from a theatre of war prepared in advance for 
attack and defence.” Germany’s fundamental mistake, in 
fact, lay in not being thorough enough. She turned back 
on the Marne and thus lost her chance of shattering the 
power of France. Through this unfortunate lapse of judg- 
ment, France was enabled to get on the top, and was thus 
in a position, when the war came to an end, to manipulate 
the Treaty of Versailles to suit her own fancied interests. 
Books have been written by some well-informed men among 
Dr. Stegemann’s own compatriots to show that Czarist 
Russia must bear the chief share of responsibility for the 
war. But Dr. Stegemann will have none of these barren 
compromises. It is France that is Germany’s enemy, and 
it is France all the time. It is France that is still weaving 
her plans for a future encirclement of Germany. She has 
now attached Belgium to herself in a military alliance to 
defend their common interests on the Rhine and the Marne. 
Dr. Stegemann wonders that Great Britain has not had the 
insight to pierce through all these wicked and nefarious 
plans. It is time, he thinks, that our own country began 
making counter-schemes against France. And Dr. Stege- 
mann can inform Great Britain how this necessary work 
can be best begun. ‘‘ The Franco-Belgium alliance,” he 
says, “‘ demands as a sequel an Anglo-Dutch alliance.” 

How thoroughly distorted is all this view of things! 
How clearly it reveals the unhealthy atmosphere in which 
this German lives and moves! Of course, France was con- 
vinced in the old pre-war days that Germany was bent on 
another war completely to break her power. There were 
also a few people in this country—but unfortunately only 
a few—who acted on the same convinced opinion. Had 
there been more, it would have had a salutary and sobering 
influence on Germany. The German rulers before 1914 
appear to have acted on the same theory as Dr. Stegemann 
that, if only Great Britain followed her own interests, she 
would inevitably be found in another camp from France. 
Even now, as we have seen, the Doctor declares that it ought 
to be the manifest object of her policy to isolate France 
to as large an extent as possible. In his forecast of British 
policy in the event of a European war, Germany was greatly 
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mistaken. Dr. Stegemann is equally mistaken to-day, 
He complains that France, before the war, had carried on a 
series of alliances and arrangements directed against Ger- 
many and designed to give her people a deeper sense of 
security. Was that not simply a case of Greek meeting 
Greek? But when Dr. Stegemann goes on to insinuate that 
France is responsible for hounding Germany into the war, 
he goes counter to all the facts of the case. The late Mr, 
G. H. Perris, in the pre-war days, was in close touch with 
French public opinion, and he always declared most em- 
phatically that, if Germany had not first attacked, France 
would not have put her troops in motion after the German 
declaration of war on Russia. In a preface which he has 
just contributed to a summary of German diplomatic 
documents in L’ Europe Nouvelle, no less an authority than 
the present Prime Minister of France has unhesitatingly 
associated himself with this opinion. He affirms in the 
course of that preface that even after mobilization “if 
the Kaiser had not declared war on Russia or on France, 
the French Chamber would never have declared it them- 
selves.” 

What, then, is to be the issue of it all? If the German 
journalist is wrong in his reading of the past, what has he 
to say of the results of the Treaty of Versailles in the future! 
All his estimates of national policy are founded on a dis- 
tinction between two kinds of States: first, those which 
work on exterior lines, and second those ‘‘ centrally placed 
States who depend on the command of interior lines.” 
The first class includes the victors in the Great War, those 
who, in his own warped conception, have specially devised 
and engineered the Treaty of Versailles to perpetuate their 
advantage to all succeeding time. The second class con- 
sists of Germany and her fellow-vanquished in the Great 
War, who will never rest until the Fatherland of Bismarck 
is restored and the Treaty of Versailles not only revised 
but abrogated for ever. No nation of the second class 
can ultimately hold her place unless she allies herself with 
a nation of the first class, and he believes with the force of 
a fixed conviction that the paramount aim of France is to 
prevent Germany from gaining a result which is absolutely 
necessary for her security. Germany, in fact, is to be kept 
in a state of permanent subjection if only the designs of her 
ill-wishers attain the slightest measure of success. 

There is no necessity to take this distinction of States 
very seriously. Dr. Stegemann soon shows in the course of 
his arguments that it is merely an ad hoc distinction, ex- 
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pressly manufactured to show that Germany was led into 
a trap in the Great War from a very early period. Like 
many of those who will doubtless applaud his volume in 
this country, he is never tired of going on to reiterate the 
thesis that, since the war ended, a great fundamental wrong 
has also been done to Germany. His aim, as he tells us 
quite frankly, is to get “‘ a state of peace which knows nothing 
of victor and vanquished, and which places Germany and the 
other partitioned States in possession of their rights and 
their national territory.”’ But what is Germany’s national 
territory? Territory which is inhabited by a majority of 
German nationals! Dr. Stegemann never discusses whether 
any territory which he covets answers to such a requirement. 
What he means by national territory is territory which 
the Treaty of Versailles has handed over to another State, 
but which he and his fellow-nationalists think is necessary to 
Germany in order to keep intact and unsevered her internal 
lines of communication. 

That this is so can be easily shown from the fact already 
noted that it is the loss of what is termed the Polish Corridor 
that weighs most deeply down on Dr. Stegemann’s spirit. 
When there is a talk of a Treaty revision by those who are 
most favourable to the German claims, it is to the Corridor 
that their thoughts by preference turn. In a recent article 
in the Observer, Mr. J. L. Garvin became almost hysterical 
at the thought that the recent talk of Treaty revision in 
Great Britain has been more with reference to the Treaty 
of Trianon than with the Treaty of Versailles. Had Mr. 
Lloyd George been unduly influenced by Lord Rothermere ? 
Had he forsworn his ancient enmities? If he came again 
to his kingdom, would he minimize the claims of the Ger- 
mans to a retrocession of their former territories? Such 
questions are a witless courting of destruction, and they 
show that the German propaganda in Great Britain is at 
the same immature stage politically as that represented 
by Dr. Stegemann’s book. 

Notwithstanding all his discouragements, however, Dr. 
Stegemann does not lose heart. He shares all the character- 
istic pro-German mentality in looking forward to the future. 
He simply cannot believe that his country will be isolated 
in Europe. He has such confidence in German predominance 
and German Kultur that he believes the nations will hasten 
to enrol themselves as allies of a new and recuperated Ger- 
Many. So far as our own country is concerned, he is of 
doubtful mind. Sometimes he speaks of us as playing a 
great part in the days to come and as destined to recognize 
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that our interests lie in throwing in our lot with Germany, 
Sometimes he asserts roundly that “ Britain is at the height 
of her incomparable powers but, perhaps, already sees the 
shade of evening gathering.” Yet there are many other 
nations to whom Germany will act as a kind of magnet to 
draw them within the orbit of her own powerful influence, 
Austria, he thinks, failed in the war because, when it com. 
menced, she had not built herself up into a strong unitary 
State; but now that the war is over, she can have no future 
except with the German Fatherland. The same remark 
applies to Hungary. And because Hungary will throw in 
her lot with Germany, there will be no great Danubian 
Federation to play into the hands of France. 

For France—behold she is still the enemy! This very 
wicked nation is trying to encircle Hungary with the help of 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Poland, and she is also 
making use of Poland to dominate the Baltic. Dr. Stege- 
mann is, moreover, profoundly convinced that Czechoslovakia 
and Rumania are making a great mistake in allying their 
fortunes with France and Poland. If Czechoslovakia only 
knew it ‘‘ she can only reach real stability as a member of a 
Central European State system.” It might be supposed 
that what is good for Czechoslovakia is good also for Poland. 
Does not our German soar to the epoch-making thought 
that Poland, too, may find her real stability “‘ as a member 
of a Central European State system?’’ Nothing of the 
kind. Poland is to be placed out of reach of these magnetic 
currents which gravitate so many States to Germany. 
Poland is to be absent at the great union of hearts. Poland 
is for her sins to be banned as a deadly and implacable 
enemy. Only it is a pity that, when the book deals with 
Poland, its references have not been brought up to date. 
The statement, for example, that “‘ Poland is not in a state 
to organize herself economically ’’ might have had a super- 
ficial appearance of plausibility two years ago. It has not 
the slightest applicability to the Poland of to-day. 

After surveying, however, the morbid perspectives of such 
a book as this, the tortured reader of this article may ask 
why it should be necessary to treat it so seriously. Is it 
not simply another glaring instance of that strange incapacity 
to take the true measure of realities which is so painfully 
apparent in the typical Teutonic mind? It may be 80. 
But, at the same time, it must not be forgotten that some 
of the main theses of this book have found a lodging-place 
in the minds of many noted British politicians and of many 
influential publicists who write for the British Press. They 
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have even been heard put forward at some of the Confer- 
ences of the League of Nations Union. They have been 
discussed in heart-to-heart conferences with notable Germans 
by weary Liberal Committee-men when they have perambu- 
lated Germany in search of a new Industrial Programme. 
All these people have been allured by the prospect of a 
coming demand for a revision of the wicked Treaty of 


Versailles. Not by the power of the sword. Oh no! 
Germany is too good in these days for that. She will come 
to us and pipe sweetly and persuasively by naught but 
peaceful means! But do these people who pay a vehement 
lip-service to peace really imagine that they are sowing the 
cause of peace by this talk of a peaceful revision? Certainly, 
in relation to the question which Dr. Stegemann and Mr, 
J. L. Garvin think the most important of all, the question 
of the Polish Corridor, they are showing themselves fire- 
eaters of the very deadliest dye. For if there is one asser- 
tion that could be hazarded without the slightest fear of 
contradiction it is this: that no alteration of the status quo 
in regard to the Corridor could be obtained by peaceful 
negotiations alone. The Corridor is Polish, and its Polish 
character gets more accentuated as the years go on. It is 
only national nature that a country, which in the past has 
suffered from a cruel partition, could not be expected to 
surrender a majority of its own nationals to the yoke of one 
of the old partitioning Powers. 

The publication of this ancient book of Dr. Stegemann’s 
«has been a profound mistake, even in the interests of German 
propaganda in Great Britain. Dr. Stresemann has con- 
stituted himself an influence at Geneva making in the 
direction of conciliation and concord. But Dr. Stresemann’s 
political party in Germany inscribe articles on their pro- 
gramme which go a very long way in the same evil direction 
is Dr. Stegemann. It may be that German propagandists 
it Great Britain essay to speak with the same two voices as 
tueir indispensable Foreign Minister. But they must make 
up their mind which is to be considered the real voice of 
rmany. 


J. H. Hartey 


GLIMPSES OF ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 
GLOUCESTER 


THE more one travels in England the more one is struck 
by the historic importance of her provinces. At times on 
is tempted to imagine that London alone absorbs all that 
is essential for the revival of the picture of her history. But 
it is not so. In the palimpsest of the great capital the line 
and colour of old illustration are very faint; it is in the smaller 
towns where even a cursory glance finds revealed the vivid 
traces and bright interpretations of important events and 
marking personages. 

Gloucester is one of these cities, one of the places where 
the distant days come near to one; as though a mariner 
discovering a low-lying, misty coast from afar should raise 
his telescope, when the mist vanishes, the coast rises clear 
and features unknown loom close. 

It seems strange to learn that as early as 1090 an immense 
Norman cathedral stood in that western shire, that for 
centuries afterwards this splendid pile was cherished, altered, 
renewed, and added to; that a famous king and notable 
men are buried there, and that the quaint houses, without 
and within the city walls, entertained the mighty and the 
learned hundreds of years ago. 

No wonder its title is proud enough for kings of England 
to bestow upon their nearest. How faithful the English 
spirit is to worth! How through storm and change it clings 
to the essential values! 

Above this busy, crowded and in parts almost modern 
city, rises the mighty fabric of its Cathedral, as fine—nay 
finer—than it was left by the monks and abbots in Norman 
times; among its noisy streets one still catches glimpses of 
ancient half-timbered houses hanging over the rushing 
crowds and seeming to brood over memories of quieter, 
more leisurely days. The inn itself where we lodged was of 
the time of Henry VII. We were enchanted by the quaint 
courtyard, with its open gallery around the upper story 
built of immense black oaken beams and hung with virginia 
creeper just turning crimson in the faint sunlight. How 
amusing the crazy, uneven floors, the low ceilings, the steep 
stairs! 

It was, however, the Cathedral which claimed our most 
curious attention and proved to be a revelation. ‘ 

It was a surprise, after noting from without the soaring 
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magnificence of the central tower, perhaps the most beautiful 
of any of that period in England—late Perpendicular—to 
enter and find a very striking Norman nave. Fine lofty 
pillars, strong, round, and massive, the huge semicircles 
of the arches richer than usual, being highly decorated with 
zigzag and broken mouldings. It must be one of the loftiest 
of Norman naves, and gives a splendid effect of space. 

The heavy walls had been pierced, it goes without saying, 
in the fourteenth century, and the light pours rather too 
crudely upon the ancient stones, as though one had roughly 
torn their vesture of shadow from them and had abandoned 
them naked to curious eyes. The glass which fills these 
later windows is plain or extremely poor and of a colouring 
which hurts the eye more grievously than a false note 
ofiends the ear. They are the only bad feature of this very 
fne nave, if one excepts the most unsuccessful western 
bays which were completely transformed into the Per- 
pendicular style in 1425 by an ambitious abbot of the then 
monastery, who luckily died before he could destroy the 
rest. He managed to rebuild the south porch, however—a 
high and spacious addition with a broad stone bench along 
its walls whereon the sun shines warm and the weary wayfarer 
may sit and rest I have read that within medieval churches 
in early times there were no benches, no seats, and only in 
some of them were built stone ledges along the walls where 
the old or the sick could sit during the long services. Hence 
the saying ‘“‘being pushed to the wall,” i.e. there where the 
most helpless took refuge. Of the Norman porch only the 
ancient Norman door remains—a very remarkable one of 
wood and elaborate wrought iron. 

Around the choir the sturdy Norman piers still stand, 
but are almost concealed by the later work about them. 
The north aisle in the great nave (1090) fortunately remains 
intact and shows the fine stone vaulting of that period. 

And thus, a Norman masterpiece, this church stood but 
little touched for centuries, until the sudden and awful death 
of the beloved King Edward II. Beloved after death rather 
than before, this unlucky monarch, after losing nearly all 
that his warrior father had won for him, wasting his time 
with foolish favourites, beguiled by a worse than foolish 
queen, was foully murdered and his remains brought here 
for burial and finally placed near the High Altar in the north 
ambulatory. No sooner was he laid to rest than pilgrims came 
to pray at his grave; they prayed and their prayers were 
answered ; they prayed and the miracles grew, so that the 
fame of Edward’s shrine was told throughout England, and 
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such a concourse of pilgrims, such a wealth of offerings, poured 
into the Abbey Church that the building was considered 
no longer worthy of the royal relics, and the remodelling 
of the entire choir and tower was planned and carried out 
in forty years (1337-77). The walls were carved, where 
possible, with Gothic mouldings and colonnettes ; the tall 
and most beautiful east window above the choir was pierced 
so that the whole presbytery was turned into a space of light 
and splendour, and the cloisters also were begun. 

At the north of the choir lay the holy tomb; there 
thousands knelt at the feet of the royal martyr; golden 
candle-light gleamed day and night; thousands were cured 
of their ills and healed of their sorrows, and gave over to the 
monastery treasure upon treasure. 

To the credit of the holy men, be it said, they spent it 
well, praising God in stone year after year! For after the 
building of the cloisters and the transformation of the choir, 
the lovely Lady Chapel was erected at the east end behind the 
Altar. It is indeed an exquisite thing: stained-glass jewels 
set in curving stone, this as late as the latter half of the 
fifteenth century, when elaboration of stone and window 
was at its height. 

The miraculous tomb itself was soon thought too humble, 


and Edward’s son, the great Edward III, raised the present | 


monument above his father’s relics, and placed within the 
open fretwork of white stone his recumbent effigy in alabaster, 
where it still lies, the handsome bearded face still gazing 
up towards the heaven that would not save him upon earth. 

But the gem of the Cathedral is the great east window; 
almost the entire east wall above the Altar is filled with its 
radiance, and a veritable fire of glowing light seems to pour 
down upon the space below. It was placed there, it is said, 
to commemorate those who died upon the fields of France in 
the first battles of the Hundred Years War! TIllumined by 
its ruby and azure lies a strange figure, that of a nephew of 
William the Conqueror, Robert Curthose, Duke of Normandy. 
It is carved in wood and was made for him when he died in 
1134 at Cardiff! It is curious to observe that his mail leggings 
were short—they stop just below the knee—hence his nick- 
name, no doubt. A Crusader, there he rests, in the middle 
of the choir before the High Altar, his splendid Norman 
vaults no more above him, but safe in hallowed ground 
after so many years spent wandering far from the smiling 
woods and meadows of France. His little heraldic animal— 
lion, dog, or leopard—has gone! So his poor foot feels m 
vain for its resting-place in the soft fur of the attendant 
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beast. (Might I suggest that it should be replaced, thus 
avoiding the somewhat grotesque position, in mid-air, of 
the Crusader’s leg ?) 

Many other tombs and chantries attract one’s attention, 
and are beautiful and interesting, but from a purely archi- 
tectural point of view the cloisters of Gloucester Cathedral— 
placed, by the way, in an unusual position, beside the north 
aisle of the great church—are quite unique. They are said 
to present the earliest example of the English Perpendicular 
style. They show that style in complete efflorescence at the 
early date of 1351. The straighter alignment of decorative 
motive, the fan-vaulting, and all the peculiar English details 
which distinguish this achievement of purely English art. 
The fan-vaulting here is especially curious, with geometrical 
fancies in slender stonework acting as ribs and most ingeni- 
ously carried out. I found the height of the cloisters too 
low for real beauty, but this defect is almost invariable in 
England. Perhaps it was built so with a purpose, to preserve 
what little heat the winter suns allowed in these northern 
climes. These cloisters seem to have been much used in 
monkish days; they were gradually enclosed with glass, 
seats were provided along their walls, and a fire-place or two 
as well. 

The monks’ wash-room is very elaborate. It is built 
partly out of the cloister-wall towards the garth, decorated 
with quaint stone carving, and showing a broad elevated 
channel to hold the water for washing purposes which must 
have poured along it centuries ago. 

For in early times men were very particular: both in the 
east and in the west they always washed in running water 
and would have scorned our method of splashing in self- 
polluted liquid! But how chill their ablutions must have 
been! Was the water ever warm? (Perhaps at Bath the 
monks might wash in warm water—nowhere else. Or 
would that have been considered self-indulgent?) No, 
they were hard men, and they were fine men. What supreme 
faith they had in God and in themselves! 

Pause but for a moment and look up into the dazzling sky. 
Away on high, lifting pinnacle and finial into the vertiginous 
heavens, the mighty tower of Gloucester Cathedral defies 
the clouds—square, strong, and soaring, proclaiming to all 
the courage and the worship of beauty which animated our 
early peoples. 

Pride, some may swear, vainglory, and advertisement? 
Come hither, rich pilgrims, weary sufferers, sin-laden crimi- 
nals! Here you will find a bigger meeting-place, warmer 
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cloisters, more sacred relics, most miraculous shrines! No, 
it was something else. 

What were the men and women of those days, who from 
peasant to monarch looked upon these silvery towers, 
kneeled beneath these glorious arches, and felt their appeal 
so strongly? Was beauty indeed a more powerful call of 
old? And were self-sacrifice and self-denial more eloquent 
than now? 

One wonders and dreams; but one believes that the 
soaring spires and towers of England still beckon with their 
sheer triumph and call with their bell-voices to those for 
whom Beauty and Faith are one. 
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TuE wart-hog babies were born in a hole. The hole was in 
a bank under the roots of a large evergreen tree, which shaded 
and somewhat masked the entrance. Dry, warm, and roomy, 
it was an old ant-bear hole enlarged. It was lined with soft 
grass and rushes, and made a very cosy nursery. But in 
spite of its many advantages, the mother wart-hog had a very 
anxious time. While the little grey piglings were young and 
helpless, there was never a moment from dawn till dark, and 
again from dark till dawn, in which she was free from appre- 
hension and dread. Dangers threatened her precious babies 
on all sides. Perhaps there is no creature of the African 
wilds that has more enemies than this plucky pig. He may 
be scooped from his hole by lions, by leopards, by cheetahs; 
by natives, who will also pounce upon him in the open, chase 
him with dogs, shoot him with ancient poaching guns, 
stab him with assegais, or take him in traps. He never gives 
in without a struggle. He will face fearful odds, and often 
attacks on the slightest provocation. He enters his hole 
backwards and lies facing the entrance ready for all emer- 
gencies, his formidable tusks making him dangerous. One 
can but marvel at the courage of an animal standing only 
2ft. 6in. at the shoulder which will, if provoked, charge a 
creature the size of a horse. 

Three weeks had passed since our baby wart-hogs had 
first seen the light, the faint light that filtered in from the 
entrance of their nursery. During all this time their mother 
and father never left them alone ; one of them always stayed 
while the other was away finding the roots and ground-nuts 
on which they feed. 

The three babies were curious-looking little objects, not 
at all pretty, although to their mother they were the most 
beautiful babies in the world. They were greyish-black, 
paler than their parents, with funny little long faces and very 
bright eyes. These same eyes are much larger than those of 
a domestic pig, and instead of being sunk in fat, they are 
prominent and so placed that they can see objects behind 
them. The old wart-hogs, besides having knobs or bosses 
on their sagacious faces, have each a mane of long, coarse, 
reddish bristles, sweeping back from between their large 
ears. They also have two pairs of tusks, sweeping up on 
either side of the snout, those of the boar being broader 
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and longer than those of his mate. The upper tusks are 
for digging and are blunt; the lower ones are the fighting 
tusks and are short and sharp as daggers, and nearl 

straight. Their tails are long, and end in a tuft of coarse 
bristles. Ugly, you will say, and certainly if you had only 
seen a dead one, or a close-up picture of one standing still, 
you might call them ugly, even hideous. But if seen run- 
ning through the bush, or sprinting across a clearing when 
disturbed, they do not look ugly. With their curiously 
even trot, smooth and rapid, they seem almost to glide over 
the ground. Their greyish-black skin, so coarse and rough 
when seen closely, is lightly covered with bristles, and at a 
distance these have a softening effect, and make them look 
as if clad in grey velvet. They carry their tails straight up, 
the tufts drooping over their backs, which gives them a very 
jaunty appearance. 

One fine morning the mother wart-hog decided that the 
babies were old enough to follow her out of the den. A patch 
of golden sunlight flickered invitingly through the leaves of 
their sheltering tree. They had often watched their father 
and mother go out and disappear in the round bright place 
which was the mouth of their hole, and were very curious 
about it. Yet when invited to accompany them and leave 
the dim safety of their nursery they drew back into a corner, 
afraid of the bright daylight. But their mother nosed them 
gently but firmly towards the opening, below which their 
father stood on guard awaiting them. The mouth of the hole 
was slightly above the level of the surrounding ground, and 
as the first little pig was pushed out of doors he fell scrambling 
and sprawling on to his back. Offended and bruised, he 
roused his snout to squeal, but before he could utter a sound, 
his father had swung round with a grunt of warning, quickly 
turning him right side up, and, pushing him with his snout, had 
evidently told him to keep quiet. Parents of the wild dislike 
advertisement. 

When all three were out in the warm sunny air, their 
mother gave them a moment in which to get accustomed to 
the bright immensity of the world they now saw for the first 
time. How strange and interesting it was! They raised 
their funny little long faces and sniffed the scents brought by 
a wandering breeze. At first they pressed timidly against 
their mother’s flanks, but soon becoming bolder they trotted 
along beside her. Presently she led them to a patch of 
burned bush, and began rooting in the powdery earth, 
turning up ground-nuts and juicy bulbs. Copying her every 
movement, they rooted close to their mother’s snout, whilst 
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she allowed them to find and eat some of the succulent tuber- 
like food she had uncovered. 

Meanwhile their father kept a sharp look-out for dangers, 
and every now and then their mother also would stop 
munching to look round and listen. It was a still, sunny 
morning ; the harsh cry of the “‘ go-away bird,” so character- 
istic of the bush-veld, was the only sound. 

As the sun grew hotter, the old wart-hogs took their little 
family down to the riverside to have a health-giving mud- 
bath. There had been no rain for many weeks, and the 
river was falling. Cool patches of wet sand and mud lay 
along the shore between the reeds. Towards one of these 
the wart-hogs headed, travelling slowly for the sake of the 
tiny feet making their first excursion. Heading up-wind, ever 
on the alert, testing the breeze with their sensitive snouts, 
their bright eyes glancing from side to side, the proud 
parents presently brought the youngsters to a run-way or 
tunnel in the reeds which emerged on a strip of damp sand 
at the edge of a shallow. Here the grey piglings, never 
having before seen water, would have continued their 
promenade right into the clear shining stuff before them, but 
their mother glided between them and the water’s edge, and, 
pushing them roughly back with her snout and grunting a 
warning, showed them plainly that it was dangerous. Then 
she and their father gazed anxiously up and down stream, 
and especially at a small islet lying in the middle of the 
river. Crocodiles are very partial to pork. Apparently 
satisfied, the old wart-hogs lay down in the wet mud and 
began to wallow luxuriously. The piglings clustered round 
their mother, but, finding that she had no intention whatever 
of feeding them, they lay down beside her. They found the 
cool dampness very pleasant to their little hides, and when 
their parents rolled over in the soft stuff they rolled over also, 
copying them exactly, looking very comical as they became 
plastered up to the eyes in mud. Tiring presently of this 
new game, they began to chase one another round and round 
the little beach—fondly watched by their proud parents. 
“Knobby,” the eldest and largest of the three youngsters, 
scrambled up on to his mother’s back, and, after slipping 
about, managed to stand up for a moment and challenge his 
brother and sister to fetch him down, the old game of 
“King of the Castle.’ This they did with funny little 
gtunts and squeaks until their mother, finding their tiny 
cloven hoofs rather painful, rolled over and they all tumbled 
off, when, after the manner of young things, they immediately 
forgot their game and fell suddenly asleep. 
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The sun climbed higher, and the wart-hog family drowsed 
comfortably in the pleasant warmth, the mud drying on their 
rough hides. From far up-stream came the petulant scream 
of a fish-eagle. Bush-pheasants called in the thorn-brake 
behind the rushes, and the soft cooing of the pretty little 
tambourine dove filled the air with soothing monotony, 
On the little islet in mid-stream now lay something that had 
not been there when the wart-hogs had come out of the 
rushes. At one moment the island had been bare and empty; 
at the next, something long, like a blackish-yellow log, was 
lying upon it—so stealthily and quietly can a crocodile 
emerge from the water. One glance of his cold eye showed 
him the sleeping wart-hogs, but he lay perfectly motionless, 
planning in his cold heart how he would, after giving them 
time to sleep more soundly, presently sink into the water, and 
then rising at the edge of the little beach, sweep an unsuspect- 
ing pigling into the water or seize it in his cruel jaws. 

Meantime the little pigs, having slept, awoke feeling very 
hungry, and turning to that fount of love and nourishment, 
their obliging mother, partook of a satisfying draught of 
warm milk. Much refreshed, they scrambled up one by one, 
stretched their absurd little limbs, stared about them, and 
started to play. Blundering against a stump sticking out of 
the sand, they found that it was pleasant and amusing to rub 
their hides against it. The drying mud tickled their skins, 
and as they rubbed, not only the mud fell off, but any ticks 
they had collected on their way through the bush were 
scraped off and their skins left beautifully clean and healthy. 
“* Knobby ” was nearest to the water, and as he rubbed he 
saw to his surprise and interest something moving underneath, 
gliding slowly towards the beach, something with cold, cruel 
eyes that froze his very marrow, and although, of course, 
he had never seen such eyes before, he knew instinctively 
that they were dangerous. He gave a little gasp of terror, 
hardly more than a breath, but in an instant his father 
and mother were on their feet. Grasping the situation in 
a flash, they almost hurled the youngsters into the reeds 
with their snouts, hustling them and jabbing them with their 
tusks to make them hurry and to impress them with the 
danger. The whole episode was over in a second, in far less 
time than it takes to write it. The friendly reeds swung 
together behind them, not a moment too soon. The crocodile, 
disappointed of his meal, sank back into the water, and 
presently his horrid length could be seen stretched once more 
on the little islet in the middle of the river. 

Next morning the young wart-hogs needed no coaxing to 
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make them leave their nursery. They joyfully scrambled 
down the bank and started rooting contentedly among the 
leaves almost before their mother had joined them. They 
quickly learned to find the sweet and juicy bulbs and ground- 
nuts that lay just beneath the shallow aromatic soil. After 
the whole family had finished with a patch of ground, it had 
the appearance of having been roughly hoed or ploughed. 
Instead of being harmful, this is good for the soil and prepares 
it to absorb moisture and to hold the rains when they come. 
Our little family, in their wanderings, sometimes met other 
wart-hogs, some with only two or even one pigling. They 
would stay and feed or play fora short time, but itis the wart- 
hog custom to live in families and not in tribes, and sooner 
or later our friends would find themselves alone again and 
usually not very far from their home in the tree-shaded bank. 
It was a peculiarly well-chosen retreat, almost hidden as 
it was by the leafy evergreen tree, and further protected and 
strengthened by the roots that buttressed its entrance. 
Inside it went deeper into the bank than do the holes of 
most wart-hogs. When the old pigs had been looking for a 
nursery they had found this hole, and recognizing the strength 
of its entrance, had started to enlarge the den inside. Some 
of the stout roots of the tree above, growing right through 
the bank, had caused the original ant-bear owner to make 
a right-angled turn, and this made the nursery safe 
from all ordinary enemies. No lion could reach round the 
angle. One had tried to do so, not long after the babies 
were born. The father wart-hog had been snatching a 
hurried breakfast ; the mother lay inside the nursery suckling 
her babies, then only two days old. Suddenly the den had 
become dark. Someone or something had stopped before 
the entrance, and she smelt lion. She had lain perfectly still, 
though with fast-beating heart, pressed back tight against 
the rough wall of the den. A loud ‘“snoof”’ from the lion 
announced that he had smelt the enticing odour of piglings, 
and a moment later the mother wart-hog had seen a huge paw, 
armed with great claws, come curving round the roots just 
where the burrow turned. The claws met nothing but roots 
andempty air, and after stretching and clawing in vain they 
were withdrawn by the disgruntled lion, and his other paw 
was inserted, only to scrape harmlessly against the outer 
curves of the burrow. After a few moments the unwelcome 
visitor departed with another loud sniff to look for a break- 
fast elsewhere. Since that experience the little mother had 
liked her retreat more than ever, and, realizing its snug safety, 
had been perhaps a shade less anxious when leaving the babies 
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alone while she and their father foraged for food. All the 
same, she was very glad now that they were old enough to 
accompany her when she fed, and, with their father and herself 
to protect them, ever on the watch as they were, the wart-hog 
mother felt courageous enough to face or evade almost any 
danger. 

One day, when the little family had wandered farther 
than usual, they came out upon an open grassy flat, dotted 
with clumps of thorn. The sun had not long risen, and a light 
breeze made a refreshing coolness and rustled the palms in 
the dry river-bed at the edge of the glade. The pale blue 
sky was filled with large billowy clouds of a dazzling white- 
ness. A flight of brown storks winged its way towards an 
unseen water-hole. Some lesser hornbills were busy feeding 
under the thorn-trees, or flying backwards and forwards 
uttering their curious cries, sounding like the voices of lost 


lambs. Dappled cloud shadows slid over the parched: 


grass, which smelled faintly of hay. Few of these things 
escaped the bright eyes of the intelligent wart-hogs, but one 
thing they did not see, and that was vital. Crouching ina 
patch of bush down-wind lay an even more intelligent 
creature, for, watching their every movement, was an old 
lion. He had lately fallen upon evil times. His paws full 
of porcupine quills, his hunting had been unsuccessful for 
several days, and before that he had been existing miserably 
on the leavings of a troop of his own kind, by whose leader 
he had a little while ago been driven away. Even to secure 
these leavings he had to be quickly on the spot, or the hyenas 
and jackals, followed by the vultures, had finished every- 
thing, and the old lion, whose teeth were worn and broken, 
often found nothing but bones. And now, for several days 
the troop had left the neighbourhood, the water-holes were 
drying up, and the lions had followed the game as it 
trekked in search of better pasture and deeper water-holes. 
This old lion had been left behind, and his position was worse 
than ever. Gaunt and famished, meeting a porcupine one 
night, his hunger had overcome his prudence, and he had 
pounced on and caught the prickly beast. Certainly he had 
fed, and satisfied his gnawing hunger, but at what a cost! 
His tender nose and paws were filled with the burning darts, 
and he was in worse case then ever. For several days he 
had nursed his smarting, throbbing wounds, pulling out such 
of the quills as he could reach, rubbing off others, and cooling 
his hurts in the damp sand. But now his hunger was worse 
than ever. He could hardly believe his good fortune when 
the wart-hog family, turning across the flat to reach the 
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water, came towards his retreat. They had been travelling 
up-wind, the breeze was from the north, and as they turned 
east towards the water the lion, lying to the south of them, 
caught their wind, while they were totally unaware of his. 
Moreover, the wart-hogs were quite unsuspicious. They knew 
that the troop of lions had left the neighbourhood, as did all 
the wild things—knew, indeed, to a minute when they had 
gone—and they were unaware of the existence of this solitary 
lion, whose presence, owing to his crippled condition, had been 
unadvertised by kills. They passed the very bush behind 
which he crouched. First the little pigs racing ahead, then their 
mother, and behind and closest to the bushes the heavy boar. 

At the moment when the lion sprang, something warned 
the hog. He jinked round, saw a flash of yellow, and without 
a second’s hesitation launched himself to the attack. Too 
late; he was struck out of life almost before he could give 
his warning cry. The sow spun round, and for one mad 
instant looked as though she would attack the huge murderer, 
but the thought of her children restrained her, and with the 
ery of her dying mate ringing in her ears she fled across the 
flat with her startled youngsters. Away from those danger- 
ous clumps of bushes, over the dry river-bed, through the 
rushes, urging them to greater speed, never stopping until 
they were safely back in the well-known patch of open veld 
surrounding their home. 

The young wart-hogs never forgot that flight or the 
cause of it. Arrested in their gambols by their father’s cry, 
they had turned in time to see the lion lying on his dead 
body. This shocking sight and their mother’s evident 
terror had lent wings to their feet. They had learned yet 
another lesson of the wild. 

After the death of her mate, and with the sole care and 
responsibility of the youngsters devolving upon her, the sow 
grew thin and careworn. She weaned the piglings, who 
were now able to find their food almost as well as herself. 
She led them to all her favourite feeding-grounds, showed 
them how to choose the deep and softer places for rooting 
when the earth became dry and hard as it was baked by the 
wind and sun. She taught them how to approach the 
water-holes with caution, and would not allow them to drink 
at the main pools, but showed them how to dig a tiny hole 
for themselves in the damp sand at some distance from the 
edge of the water, where they could drink in safety. This is 
the custom of the wart-hog, and it has many advantages. 
First it gives them clean, filtered water; secondly, it allows 
them to drink alone, in a different place each day, so that 
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lions and leopards lying in wait near the water never know 
where to expect them; and lastly, it means safety from 
crocodiles. Many a water-hole holds a crocodile under the 
lilies. There the horrid reptile stays until the water sinks 
too low to hide him, when he treks overland to the next 
convenient pool, or if the season is exceptionally dry goes 
to the river, which, even though, like most African rivers, 
it is gradually drying up, conceals many a crocodile in its 
reeds and deeper pools. 

As the spring advanced towards high summer and no 
rain had fallen, bush fires broke out everywhere and swept 
crackling and roaring through the withered grass and 
dry thorn-brake. Then one night came a thunderstorm, 
followed by a windless downpour of warm rain. Next 
morning the wart-hog family awoke to find their world 
shrouded in a veil of grey mist. Moisture dripped from 
the trees and pattered down on to the soaked grass and 
withered leaves, into which their footsteps sank. The chill 
sweetness of the dawn wind blowing through the mist saluted 
their nostrils. A file of wildebeest returning from the water 
loomed large and ghostly in the wan light; their shaggy manes 
were pearled with dewdrops, showers of which were scattered 
upon them from the trees as they passed. The wart-hogs 
followed the big beasts; they liked their cheerful, lively 
company, and often travelled with them or fed near them 
for safety, and this misty morning it was more than ever 
advisable to have extra sentinels. Presently they all came 
to a part of the veld which they had neglected up till now, 
because it had been baked so hard by the long drought. 
But now, after the soft soaking rain that had fallen, the 
ground yielded delicious odours of ground-nuts and succulent 
bulbs. The wart-hogs went no farther. 

The warmth of the newly-risen sun was now dispersing 
the mist, which rose from the hollows in wreaths and spirals 
and melted in the ambient air. The wart-hogs moved slowly 
across the open glade, rooting and feeding as they went. 
The ground here sloped steeply to the river-bed, and just 
below them lay a water-hole surrounded by sand and rocks. 
Three zebra were standing at the edge of the pool drinking, 
their lovely forms reflected in the still water. The soft 
murmur of laughing doves floated across the misty river-bed. 
The bank was high, but in one place there was a gradual 
slope of grass and little bushes. Down this passed the 
wart-hogs, feeding as they went. “ Knobby,” followed by 
his mother, was down first, and fell to scraping his own little 
drinking-place in the damp sand. The other young boar and 
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his sister lingered at the top. Suddenly the silence was 
broken by a sharp scream, and “ Knobby’s” sister came 
hurtling over the bank, rolling over and over in her haste. 
In an instant the mother wart-hog was racing back up the 
steep bank, while the startled zebra fled up the other side. 

Ever since the wart-hogs had entered the glade that 
morning they had been watched by a pair of brilliant yellow 
eyes. A fine male leopard, coming very late to the water, 
had seen the arrival of the wildebeest and wart-hogs, and, 
concealed in some thick thorn scrub, had been an interested 
spectator of the whole scene. A meal of young wart-hog was 
much to his taste, but he had a wholesome dread of the 
tusks of the old ones. He did not see the old boar, but 
supposed that he might be drinking, and when the mother 
descended to the water he waited yet a moment longer to see 
if the father would appear. The other two pigs, the little 
sister first, were preparing to follow their mother and brother 
when a golden streak shot through the air and landed almost 
on top of the young boar. Misled, perhaps by the mist, the 
leopard had misjudged his distance by a couple of inches, 
otherwise there would have been no time for even that one 
squeak. The leopard was annoyed at his mistake; he had 
no desire to bring upon himself the wrath of the fierce little 
sow. One bite of his powerful jaws and the pitiful little 
squeak had been strangled almost as it began. But before 
he could pick up and carry off his prey something like a small 
battering-ram struck him from behind, and a searing pain 
tore along his hip. With a perfect explosion of snarls and 
yells he left his quarry and leapt for the nearest tree. 

A white man, who had come into camp across the river the 
night before, had been standing under some trees watching 
the zebra drink while he waited for his breakfast. Hearing 
the commotion immediately after the squeal of the pig, he 
rushed into his hut for his rifle, ran silently across the sand 
of the river-bed and crept up the bank. His eyes twinkled 
as he saw the treed leopard, spitting and snarling in helpless 
fury at the savage little wart-hog mother glaring up at him. 
Taking careful aim he fired, and the leopard dropped lifeless 
at the feet of his intrepid little antagonist. She, after one 
startled glance round her for her other offspring, called them 
with a grunt and dashed away with them into the misty 
thorn-brake. Once more the little glade was empty, except 
for the dead wart-hog and the gleaming tawny body of the 
leopard, spangled so beautifully with its rosettes of brown. 


FRANCES INGRAM 


THE “TREATY PORT MIND!” 


Owina to the ignorance of many, and the mendacity of a 
few, the British public has been led to regard the average 
British resident in China as an avaricious, reactionary, and 
conscienceless creature, who battens upon and exploits the 
unfortunate Chinese, remains in complete ignorance of the 
actual situation in China, opposes every progressive policy, 
whether initiated by his own Government or by the Chinese 
themselves, and lives in a state of continuous panic as a 
result of purely imaginary apprehensions. China has been 
visited during the past few years by a succession of radical 
propagandists, who have listened sympathetically to the 
soft words and plausible arguments of Western or American- 
educated Chinese, accepted their assurances at face value, 
ignored the realities of the situation, and subsequently given 
grotesque versions of the actual problems confronting those 
who reside and trade in that country. One is not surprised 
at the travesties which are printed in the Socialist and 
Labour periodicals, which invariably assume that the Briton 
abroad, whatever he is doing, must be in the wrong; but 
one is surprised when a former Prime Minister opposes the 
protection of his fellow-countrymen on the ground that they 
“are suffering from the results of their own greed” (Mr. 
Lloyd George on December 4, 1926). 

The “Treaty Port Mind” is constantly cited as responsible 
for the difficulties which have arisen between Britons and 
Chinese since Moscow openly embarked upon a war upon 
British trade and British interests in the Far East. What 
is the “Treaty Port Mind”? It may best be defined as the 
collective mind of all foreigners residing and engaged in 
commercial or professional occupations in China who are 
not officials, missionaries or educationists. It is the 
inevitable outcome of the conditions under which these 
foreigners pursue their avocations in that country. For, 
since the first treaties were concluded between China and 
the foreign Powers in the middle of last century, foreigners, 
other than the exceptions referred to, have only been per- 
mitted to reside, lease and own property, and pursue their 
lawful occupations in centres known as Treaty Ports, which 
have in most cases been opened to foreign residence and 
trade as a result of Foreign Treaties, and, in a few cases, a8 
a result of the Chinese Government’s own initiative. To 
this day Peking is not among those cities, foreigners other 
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than diplomats, officials in Chinese employ, and mission- 
aries only being permitted to reside there on sufferance, 
and being liable to all kinds of irritating restrictions. It is 


_ the ‘Treaty Port Mind” which has converted a mud flat 


less than nine square miles in area into the prosperous 
modern city of Shanghai, with a population of over 800,000 
Chinese and 30,000 foreigners. Shanghai, however, is an 
international settlement, and though it is true that the 
British have played the leading part in its development, 
they cannot claim the sole credit. Americans, Japanese, 
and other nationalities have all co-operated in the building 
up of this great commercial metropolis. To show the British 
“Treaty Port Mind” in the working I propose to take the 
example of Tientsin, the second largest port in China, where 


_ since 1860 there has been a purely British Concession. It 


will, I think, reveal a record which for progress, foresight, 
and devotion to the public welfare it would be difficult to 
surpass in any other country in the world. 

Tientsin was opened to foreign trade by the treaty of 
1860. The British Concession, a narrow plot of marshy 
ground seventy-seven acres in extent, on the river-front 
below the Chinese city, was laid out by Captain (afterwards 
General) Gordon a few months later, the land being taken 
over by the British Crown and sublet on ninety-nine-year 
leases to approved applicants. At that time the city of 
Tientsin “‘was one of the dirtiest, most repulsive, and busiest 


- commercial cities of China, the mart of the north, and the 


people were reputed to be the most turbulent, predatory 
and wicked race in the Empire, so much so that for many 
centuries past, and even to this day (1888), the inns of the 
province, the capital, and the neighbouring provinces also 
often have a notice on their gates: ‘No men of Tientsin 
admitted’ ’’ (Alex. Michie in the Chinese Times). British 
Crown leases were granted only to British subjects and non- 
Chinese who were willing to conform to the local Land 
Regulations. 

It has been said that wherever three Britons settle down 
in the Far East one of them will put up a cup and the other 
two will compete for it. It is true that the sporting spirit 
is very strongly developed in our countrymen who go abroad 
as pioneers of British trade, but it would be equally true 
to say that wherever a handful of Britons settle in the Far 
East they forthwith endeavour to introduce some of the 
amenities of life to which they have been accustomed in 
their own country, such as good roads, efficient policing, 
sanitation, and education. The early landrenters, in 1862, 
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elected a Committee or Council which at once began the 
task of filling in the land, laying out roads, organizing 
police force, constructing wharves, and introducing street 
lighting. Tientsin Britons, however, claimed no monopoly of 
public service. From the earliest days Germans, Russians, and 
Americans were elected to the Council, and one of the most 
progressive and enlightened Chairmen the municipality ever 
had was a Chinese Customs official of German nationality, the 
late Mr. Gustav Detring. The resources of the new municipality 
were, of course, limited, but the area was steadily developed, 
revenue being raised by land and rental assessment taxes, 
wharfage dues, carriage, rickshaw and cart licences, ete, 
The Jubilee of Queen Victoria was celebrated by the opening 
of a park over three acres in extent, dedicated, as an 
inscription on the bandstand states, to “the health, comfort 
and recreation of all foreign residents.” In view of the 
time-worn lie that at Tientsin and Shanghai notices were 
exhibited outside the public parks reading ‘““No Chinese or 
dogs admitted,” it might be well here to state that no such 
notice has ever been posted outside the Shanghai or Tientsin 
parks; and that when the Victoria Park at Tientsin was 
opened in 1887 no Chinese were permitted to rent or own 
property in the British area. For a long time after that 
only one exception was made to this rule—in favour of the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company, a Chinese 
shipping enterprise which would have been unfairly handi- 
capped by being denied access to the river-front. Victoria 
Park was at first reserved exclusively for foreigners, but has 
been open to all ratepayers, including Chinese, for some years 
past. Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee was celebrated by 
the establishment of a nursing home, for which subscriptions 
were raised among the British communities in North China; 
and two years previously the landrenters authorized the 
purchase, outside the Concession area, of some ten acres of 
land for a recreation ground to be held by the trustees “in 
perpetuity as a recreation ground for the use of all foreign 
residents in Tientsin.”’ 

The original Concession area did not suffice for the offices 
and residences of the foreign community at the end of the 
century, and in 1898, as a result of a petition from the 
residents, a further area, known as the British Municipal 
Extension, was brought under British municipal control. 
In this area, however, the Chinese were permitted to retain, 
own or lease property, and to enjoy limited franchise rights. A 
separate municipality was formed to administer it, and the first 
Council, in 1899, included a Chinese member as well as & 
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German and an American. The terrible experiences of 
Tientsin during the Boxer outbreak led to a request for a 
further extension, and in January 1903 the Chinese authorities 
ceded municipal control over “‘the waste ground outside the 
Defence wall, as a Settlement Extension.” This additional 
area of 621 acres, since known as the Extra-Mural Area, 
consisted mostly of swampy land, considerably below the 
summer flood-level, which was a lake during the rainy 
season and very often a sheet of ice during the winter. 
It was not needed for immediate development, and for some 

remained without any organized municipal authority. 

There was a handful of reactionaries in Tientsin who 
objected to the development of this area at the expense of 
the original Concession and of the struggling Extension, 
and it was not until 1919, as a result of a widely signed 

tition, that the Foreign Office ordered the amalgamation 
of the three British areas into a single municipality. From 
that time the development of Tientsin has gone forward by 
leaps and bounds. ‘The necessity for continuous dredging 
of the Haiho, the river on whose banks Tientsin lies, gave 
exceptional facilities for land-filling. A definite programme 
of filling, financed by municipal loans, the cost of which 
was to be repaid over a fixed period by the landowners, 
was therefore decided upon. A powerful pumping dredger 
was stationed off the river-front, pipes laid to the hinterland, 
and by the end of 1928 more than two-thirds of the Extra- 
Mural Area will have been filled up well above flood-level. 

During the existence of the British Concession and its 
Extensions, the Councillors have not been the only foreign 
residents called upon to render public service. For many 
years the fire brigade was composed entirely of foreign 
volunteers. A British Volunteer Corps was formed in 1900 
and revived in 1914, when part of the foreign garrison had 
to be withdrawn, and to-day numbers 227 of all ranks, 
including many ex-service men. It has frequently been 
mobilized to assist in the defence of the area. 

In 1902 a British school was started by private initiative. 
It filled a long-felt need, but eventually became too large 
an undertaking to be successfully managed by a Committee 
of Parents, especially as foreigners of all nationalities were 
admitted, and to-day it is a municipal undertaking, with 
281 pupils, of whom only 157 are British. 

In addition to acquiring and operating an up-to-date 
electric light plant (which supplies current for lighting at 
less than fivepence per unit) and a waterworks (which now 
draws its entire supplies from artesian wells), the municipality 
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to-day operates an isolation hospital and a Chinese school, 
It has recently opened a second recreation ground, te 
acres in extent, open to all nationalities, including Chines, 
and has set aside further lots for new parks and recreation 
grounds. It has installed a special fire-water service in the 
industrial area, pumping direct from the river, and duri 
the past nineteen years it has completed over 500,000 square 
yards of permanent road surface (macadam and asphaltum), 
and over 70,000 square yards of footpaths. A modem 
drainage system, with septic tanks, has been installed 
throughout the area. The annual municipal expenditur 
now amounts to nearly £300,000, the municipal assets exceed 
£800,000, and there are debentures outstanding to the value 
of some £400,000. The assessed value of the property and 
buildings in the British area to-day is between £4,000,000 
and £5,000,000. 

The latest census showed the population of the British 


Municipal Area to be 35,217 (exclusive of the British and 
American garrisons), of whom 2,045 were foreigners and 
33,172 Chinese. Since amalgamation the restriction on 
Chinese owning or leasing property in the original Concession 
has been modified, and to-day a number of important 
Chinese banks own premises in the main thoroughfare. 

The Council at the moment consists of nine member, 
of whom three are Chinese and one American. 

Such, in outline is the achievement of the “Treaty Port 
Mind” in one centre in China. It is a record of progress, 
of farsightedness, and liberality, coupled with continuous 
co-operation with the Chinese, who are not backward in 
recognizing the benefits of British municipal administration. 
It is a record of which any progressive community might 
well be proud. And this year, in furtherance of the policy 
of Anglo-Chinese co-operation, the ratepayers adopted amend- 
ments to the municipal regulations abolishing all franchise ‘ 
distinctions between foreigners and Chinese, and increasing 
the number of Councillors to ten, of whom only five need 
be British. 

Why, then, it may be asked, are the British residents in 
Tientsin and their fellow-foreign residents opposed almost to 
a man to the immediate application of the policy announced 
by Sir Austen Chamberlain in January 1927—a policy which 
declared that “His Majesty’s Government are prepared to 
discuss and enter into arrangements according to particular 
circumstances at each port concerned for the modification of 
municipal administration of British Concessions, so as to bring 
them into line with the administrations of special Chinese 
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administrations set up in former Concessions, or for their 
amalgamation with former Concessions now under Chinese 
control, or for the transfer of police control of Concession 
areas to the Chinese authorities” ? 

This declaration was made after the British Concession 
at Hankow had been overrun by a Soviet-instigated Chinese 
mob, and it produced something akin to a panic in 
Tientsin. Municipal debentures, usually regarded as gilt- 
edged securities and obtainable only at or above par, slumped 
to 80 or less, and (the 7 per cent.) only stand at 91 to-day. 
The credit of the municipality vanished overnight, the loan 
scheduled for the land-filling scheme had to be abandoned 
and the budget cut down by about £100,000. Land values 
collapsed and have never recovered. It was intended to 
dispose of some municipally-owned property this year, 
situated on the road which forms the boundary between the 
British and the French Concessions. Property changed hends 
in the French area, on the opposite side of the road, about 
that time, at £15,000 per acre; the British municipality 
could not obtain an offer of £5,000. The best lots in the 
French Concession have recently been sold at £60,000 per 
acre; the best sites in the British Concession to-day will not 
secure offers of £20,000 per acre. These facts eloquently 
demonstrate the general feeling of apprehension and inse- 
curity caused by British policy in China. 

Tientsin is the port of Peking, which for cénturies has 
been the capital of China. Hardly a year has passed since 
1919 when a civil war has not been in progress, with Peking 
as the goal of one of the armies; and during each campaign 
hordes of undisciplined, unpaid Chinese soldiery have 
swarmed through and around Tientsin. The Chinese city 
has changed hands again and again, bloodshed, looting and 
incendiarism occurring in almost every case. During each 
such emergency tens of thousands of wretched Chinese, with 
what property they could save out of the wreck, have sought 
refuge in the Foreign Concessions, which have remained 
adequately policed and protected, and from which all armed 
Chinese have been rigorously excluded. The Foreign Con- 
cessions have thus become havens of refuge, while the city 
and its suburbs have been at the mercy of advancing or 
Tetreating Chinese armies. Not once have any Chinese 
troops succeeded in penetrating these areas. Their security 
In the future, as in the past and at present, must depend 
upon adequate protection and efficient policing, which, in 
these recurring crises, can only be effected by the presence 
of foreign troops and foreign municipal and police control. 
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Since 1914 the former German, Austrian and Russian 
Concessions in Tientsin have reverted to Chinese control, 
The Chinese, when taking them over, undertook that they 
should be converted into model municipalities, in which 
foreigners would have adequate representation. No attempt 
has been made to fulfil this pledge. The ex-Concessions 
have been administered—or rather maladministered—by 
Chinese police officials, who have been changed with 
bewildering rapidity, and whose only interest in the areas 
has been the extortion of as much money, in as short a time, 
as possible. Gaming-houses, brothels, and other disreputable 
establishments have flourished, no accounts of municipal 
expenditure have ever been published, every imaginable 
form of graft has been introduced, roads and wharves have 
rapidly deteriorated, illegal taxes have been imposed almost 
weekly, and kidnapping and the seizure of private property 
have become frequent occurrences. Only a few months ago 
the then ruler of Chihli province, General Chu Yu-pu, whose 
name became a byword for extortion, issued a notification 
bitterly complaining of the number of his subordinates who 
resided in the Foreign Concessions (for safety) and ordering 
them forthwith to give up their residences and live in the 
former Concessions or the city, where they would be com- 
pletely under his control. It is not surprising that the 
foreigners and Chinese resident in the British Municipal 
Area should regard with dismay any project which is designed 
to bring that municipality “into line with” or to amalgamate 
it with ‘former Concessions,” or to surrender police control. 
They do not, with these local object-lessons before their eyes, 
desire to see the fruits of nearly seventy years of efficient 
and progressive administration handed over to the Chinese 
militarist and politician for exploitation—and ruin. 

Chinese residents to-day have an equal share and an 
equal voice in the administration of the British area, though 
in the ultimate resort the control is British. They and the 
foreign residents are assured, while the area retains its 
present status, of peace, security, and immunity from 
vexatious, illegal, and haphazard extortion. In not a single 
city under Chinese control to-day is there an elected 
municipal council, nor are the residents permitted any voice 
in the municipal administration; and experience has shown 
that no agreements entered into between a foreign Govern- 
ment and the Chinese, under which the latter undertake any 
definite obligations, are worth the paper they are written 
upon unless there is force in the background to uphold 
them. The Hankow experiment—a shameful surrender to 
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mob violence—has ruined scores of Britons who relied upon 
their treaty rights and upon adequate protection by their 
Government. The British Municipal Area at Tientsin does 
not desire to be experimented with in the same manner and 
then left to its fate, with nothing but cynical professions of 
sympathy from the spokesmen of the British Foreign Office. 
This and previous generations of Britons have built up a 
small modern city of which they are rightfully proud, and 
the sneers of the ignorant, the prejudiced, and the credulous 
against the “Treaty Port Mind” arouse a very natural 
resentment in the breasts of those who can justly claim that 
they have set an example in what can be achieved by dis- 
interested public service, by whole-hearted co-operation with 
the enlightened Chinese elements, and by tackling with 
courage, with patience, and with liberality the unique 
problems with which a small alien community has been 
confronted in a foreign land. If the truth were appreciated 
in Great Britain, the term “Treaty Port Mind,” instead of 
being an opprobrious epithet, would become a tribute to 
those who have implanted on foreign soil municipalities and 
other institutions as well, as efficiently, and as economically 
administered as those in any towns in the United Kingdom. 


H. G. W. WoopHEAD 


ANDALUSIAN BRIGANDS 


[The following narrative may be regarded as a contribution 
to history. In 1870 brigandage reigned in Andalusia with a 
freedom blending strangely the matter-of-fact semblance of «a 
profession with the romantic hazards of outlawry. The prompt 
\ actions of Sir Richard Airey, Governor of Gibraltar, and the 
formation by the Spanish Prime Minister, General Prim, of the 
unique Guardia Civil, effected an entire change. The machinery 
of this transition, together with exact details of the widely 
discussed ‘‘ Bonell”’ case, are here recorded by an actual 
observer, who participated in the stirring events of a period 
which witnessed the almost complete suppression of an ancient 


pest. | 


GIBRALTAR in 1870 was ruled by one of the most popular 
and able Governors the dear old Rock has ever possessed. 
Sir Richard (afterwards Lord) Airey was a good, all-round 
sportsman. Though strict in matters of duty, he gave the 
officers of the garrison a remarkably pleasant time. They 
were encouraged to hunt, to learn Spanish, and ride 
long distances into Spain. Many fine horsemen and good 
judges of country were made, for Andalusia is a rough 
province and not an easy one to find one’s way about in. 

I had, much to my surprise and I think largely owing 
to Sir Richard’s intervention, been elected Master of the 
Calpe Hounds, a pack which has hunted the stout foxes 
in the district round Gibraltar for over a century. At the 
end of April hunting had ceased and excursions into Spain, 
to Seville, Ronda, Cordova, Grenada, became the order 
of the day. Sir Richard often sent me a note asking me 
to ride out with him; for though only a captain, I was 
supposed to know the country well. Sir Richard knew how 
to interest a young officer, by narrating his remarkable 
life experiences both in peace and war, and these little rides 
were most enjoyable. For instance, not far from St. Roque 
we found ground which reminded him of Balaclava. Here 
were the Turkish redoubts, there the Light Brigade. He 
was loyal to his staff and never heaped blame on his aide, 
but how poor Nolan could have appreciated the situation s0 
incorrectly was a puzzle to me. He could not have ob- 
served, before he started on his fateful message, that the 
guns near the redoubts were being removed by the Russians. 
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By May many of us were at a loose end as far as sport 
was concerned, so I got up a party to shoot ibex on the 
Sierra Bermeja, a rugged mountain range which is to be 
seen in the far distance from the Rock, and is often called, 
from its ruddy appearance in some states of the atmosphere, 
the Sierra Rosa. Montegriffo, the well-known saddler, 
made all arrangements. He engaged a number of men from 
the mountain villages as beaters under Jose Montenaro, 
a most capable hill-man whom I had known on a former 
expedition and who was to meet us at Estepona, a little 
town about half-way between Gib and Malaga. Five 
officers joined with me for the trip. 

We arranged we would start on May 10th if we could 
get leave, as to which there was some little difficulty. The 
south of Spain was very unsettled, and there were rumours 
that a party of brigands had been on the watch to catch 
Mr. Larios, a rich man who owned lands and cork factories 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar and who resided in the 
fortress. But he carefully abstained from going into the 
country. Brigands always spring up when there are 
political disturbances in Spain; yet it was believed that 
things had quieted down, though some thought that we 
were courting trouble by going to shoot. However, a visit 
to Sir Richard settled it; he saw no reason why we should 
not go. 

Jest before we started I found one day at the kennels 
old Antonio, the Spanish earth-stopper, and told him where 
I was going. ‘“‘ As you go up to the Sierra,” he said, “‘ mind 
and take some ball cartridges in your pocket.” I laughed, 
and remarked that we should not find anything to shoot 
with ball on the way up; a few partridges, perhaps, but ball 
was no use for them. 

“You take ball cartridges,’ he answered. ‘“‘ There 
may be pigs on the road.” 

I thought no more of this at the time. Subsequent 
events proved that Antonio knew a great deal more than 
I did of what was going on. 

On May 10th six of us, all active young officers of 
various regiments, were up early and met on the North 
Front, with all our goods, waiting for the Spanish felucca 
which Montegriffo had engaged to embark us on the Eastern 
Beach and take us to Estepona. It was noon before the 
little ship arrived, punctuality not being a Spanish virtue. 
The vessel was not very savoury, but she was a good sailer, 
and though we had the wind mostly against us, and indeed 
had to beat much of the way, we got in before nine o’clock 
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that evening. We put up in the upper storey of a some- 
what rough posada, and having got something to eat, strolled 
out into the town, where some of us found a billiard table, 
I went into a barber’s shop to get shaved. The man who 
performed on my chin was—as Spanish barbers always 
are—very talkative and inquisitive. He spoke English 
fairly, having been for some time in a shop in Gibraltar, and, 
finding that I was one of the party of English officers going 
to shoot ibex on the Sierra, seemed to get exceedingly 
interested, inquiring the numbers of our party and many 
other details. As I was leaving he came to the door with 
me and said in a low voice: “Take some ball cartridges 
about you.” “Why?” I asked. “There is no shooting 


on the road to the Sierra.” To this he replied: “There may , 


be pigs!” 

I pricked up my ears. It was almost exactly what old 
Antonio had said, and I pondered over the coincidence. 
Eventually I told some of my companions that, though 
probably there was nothing in it, it might be well to take 
a few ball cartridges on the morrow in our pockets, though 
I really thought that shot cartridges only would be required, 
as there were often partridges near the mule paths, where 
they fed on grain shaken out of donkey panniers. 

On getting back to the posada we found its ground floor 
tenanted by six or seven fine-looking Spaniards who had 
just come in and put up their mules. We exchanged the 
usual Spanish compliments and made friends with them 
before we went upstairs for the night, presenting cigars 
and smoking with them. They were armed with many 
knives in their fajas and the long, semi-Moorish guns which 
the Andalusian Spaniards usually carried at that time; 
these they let us examine. One or two of the guns were 
very highly ornamented. They asked to see our firearms, 
and we brought our breechloaders down. The mechanism 
and the speed with which we were able to load seemed to 
interest them immensely. 

There was no need for Jose Montenaro to call us early, 
for by four o’clock the party of arrieros below were making 
plenty of noise, getting their mules ready and loading them 
up; but before an hour had passed they were off, leaving 
us in quiet. By seven o’clock we had breakfasted and 
started, and a very sleepy and lazy party we were. Over- 
night it had been our intention to march all the way up 
by way of training for the very hard work before us in 
the Sierras, but as our morning virtue was not strong enough 
to resist the temptation of riding on the mules, we were 
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soon perched on the top of our baggage and even asleep, for 
it was hot and we were drowsy. I suppose we had in this 
state covered about a league and a half, and were crossing 
a comparatively flat country of the usual gum-bush and 
Spanish thorn-covered variety, when Jose stopped our 
cavalcade and called to us to get down and get ready to 
shoot. We did so somewhat ungraciously. He divided 
us into two parties, three on one side of the road and three 
on the other, with an odd man or two that he had engaged 
at Estepona to swell his line of beaters up in the Sierras, 
between the guns. Thus we advanced in a long skirmish- 
ing line, on either side of the mule track. I do not remember 
that we shot many partridges, but we had not advanced 
above a mile in this formation before we saw a group of 
mules halted on the road ahead of us and, on getting closer, 
some of us recognized that our friends at the posada of the 
night before were in charge of them. Each had his long 
gun in his hand. As we passed they gave us the usual 
salutation, Va U con Dios, and we, now thoroughly wide 
awake, marched forward on our way to Benjali. As a 
matter of fact, these picturesque “ pigs’? were what I 
had been warned to carry ball cartridges for, but I had 
no intuition of the fact. 

Benjali was a mountain village, and we lunched there, 
finding quite a lot of Jose’s beaters awaiting our arrival. 
Continuing our journey, we reached our first camping ground, 
a very pretty one, at six o’clock. We remained there for 
a time to shoot some of the lower beats before we moved 
on up the Sierra to ibex ground. On the third or fourth 
day a Spaniard came into camp with a letter for me. He 
said, as I understood him, that he had travelled all night 
from Estepona. I gave him a couple of dollars. It proved 
to be a short note from Sir Richard Airey, and it contained 
the exciting announcement, ‘“‘I have heard that there is a 
party of brigands after you, intent on taking you. Look 
after yourselves.” The letter was dated May llth, the 
day after we had left Gibraltar. We had much talk 
over Sir Richard’s letter, and were puzzled how we could 
“look after’? ourselves. Here we were, in camp, miles 
away, on a rough mountain side, surrounded by some 
twenty or twenty-five Spanish mountaineer beaters (really 
a most trustworthy race of men), and completely at their 
mercy except for our guns. Our first idea was that these 
were the brigands to whom Sir Richard referred, and still 
more unjustly some of us jumped to the conclusion that 
Jose Montenaro was the head plotter against our liberty ! 
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However, nothing happened. The excitement soon died 
down; we talked easily of nothing but ibex and our pro- 
jected beats, and saw nothing of brigands, though we were 
shown a cave or two which they were said to use occasion- 
ally. I will not inflict tall stories of sport, or of the enormous 
heads we did not get. We shot industriously, incidentally 
getting exceedingly hard and tanned in the process, for 
ten days or so more, and with varying success. Then 
we made our way down to Estepona, and so back, after a 
\rather miserable night on board a felucca, to Gib, which 
we reached at noon on May 27th. 

Now there had been brigands after us after all. Every- 
body in Andalusia, seemingly, except ourselves, had been 
aware of their designs ; old Antonio, the Estepona barber, 
and Jose among the number. We had, in fact, during the 
latter days of our stay in various camps on the Sierra found 
out a good deal about it from Jose himself, and we heard 
still more on our return to Estepona. The arrieros who 
had been our fellow-guests in the posada were the actual 
brigands. They had approached Jose Montenaro and one 
of his men, Drosco, at Estepona before our arrival there 
with a view to our being placed in their power and to their 
sharing the ransom they hoped to get. But both Jose 
and Drosco had been staunch; the former had said that 
he and his mountaineers were gentlemen, caballeros, not 
robbers, and had declared that as we were entrusted to 
their care and were their guests in the Sierras, they would 
be on our side if the band attacked us. Jose had done 
more, for he had sent the man who had brought me Sir 
Richard Airey’s letter, to Gibraltar to warn us not to come. 
We had left before he arrived, and his messenger had been 
perplexed as to whom he should communicate his message ; 
but he had at any rate given some warning, and Sir Richard 
had entrusted him with the note for me. This splendid 
Spaniard had walked back day and night with this note. 

e had told me, as I understood him, that he had walked 
from Estepona all night, so I had only rather grudgingly 
given him two dollars, as I believed he had been somewhat 
lazy about it. He had really travelled from Gibraltar, 
forty or fifty miles. However, I was able later, when I 
understood his performance, to reward him properly. 

Jose Montenaro had indeed shown himself a very capable 
tactician. When in the distance his sharp eyes had espied 
the group of arrieros waiting to hold us up, he had got our 
sleepy selves off the mules, spread us out in skirmishing 
order under pretext of shooting partridges, and made it 
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impossible for the would-be robbers to hold us up by 
surrounding in the usual Spanish fashion. Jose had not 
expected that they would attempt anything in the face of 
his opposition, and they had, as a fact, told him that they 
were going off towards Gibraltar ; but directly he saw them 
on the road he knew that they, after all, were determined 
to take us if a chance offered. 

The sequel to their failure is better known, for the 
brigands, for a little time, were more successful in their 
next venture, and the ‘‘ Bonell’’ case became celebrated. 
Indeed, Sir Richard Airey was in danger of being recalled 
from his Governorship by the home authorities for his 
prompt and energetic action in the matter. 

When baulked of our intended capture, our friends the 
brigands soon made up their minds what to do; for, no 
doubt, our capture was only one of several designs they 
had concocted. They must, soon after we had passed 
them on our way to the Sierras, have determined to return 
to the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, for at least five (to their 
eventual undoing) were concerned in. the following affair, 
and so caused much more stir in diplomatic circles than 
the capture of half a dozen young British officers could 
have done. 

There lived at Gibraltar a family of Bonells, inoffensive 
quiet inhabitantes, owners of houses, merchants of sorts, 
who among other things had an interest in one of the little 
sandy farms in the Zabal, on the eastern beach, some four 
miles from the Rock. It was the habit of Mr. Bonell and 
his nephew, Jacinto, to ride out into Spain of an afternoon 
to this farm. Nothing would probably have induced them 
to go so far out of the safe keeping of the English garrison 
had they dreamed that brigands would dare to approach 
the Spanish lines so closely ; for the inhabitantes were not, 
as a general rule, given to boldly adventuring their lives or 
property in the wilds of Spain. However, on May 21, 1870, 
a very unexpected and disagreeable termination to their 
afternoon ride awaited them. A little before 6 p.m. on 
that date they arrived at the ventorillo they were making 
for—a somewhat picturesque little whitewashed house with 
a large circular-headed door in the centre and two small 
windows, closed by shutters, in the upper storey. On 
each side of the house were store-sheds ; there was a Spanish 
well, which still exists, nearly in front of the house. No 
sooner had the Bonells ridden up than they were accosted 
by five men, who ordered them to dismount, made prisoners 
of them, and locked them in. They were told that they 
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must pay five thousand dollars (£1,000) for their release, 
and Juan Bonell, the uncle, was told to go back to Gibraltar 
and get the money. This he pluckily declined to do, as 
he would not leave his nephew Jacinto alone in the hands 
of the brigands. The captives then asked to go to Gibraltar 
together, to make arrangements for getting the dollars, 
promising to return the following morning. ‘This the chief 
of the brigands evidently regarded as a trap. “ We will 
see,” he said, laughing. 

While this conversation was going on an opportunity 
for a far greater haul for the robbers occurred. Sir Richard 
Airey, who had been riding out to the First Tower, Eastern 
Beach, with a lady and with his groom in attendance, 
chanced to pass the ventorillo, the big door of which was shut. 
Seeing a Spaniard sitting on the little wall of the well, he 
reined in his horse and asked the Spaniard whether the well 
water was fresh or brackish. The brigand answered him very 
surlily, so Sir Richard, merely remarking that an uncivil 
answer was not usually forthcoming trom a well-dressed 
Spaniard of that class, rode on on his way back toGib. Fancy 
what might have happened if the brigands had captured 
and held to ransom the Governor of Gibraltar! But Sir 
Richard was always alert, his party was well mounted, and 
I doubt if it would have been as simple a matter to take 
him with the lady and groom as it had been to capture 
the Bonells. Before the Bonells came the brigands had 
locked into one of the windowless side-sheds the inhabitants 
of the ventorillo, threatening them with violence if they 
called out. The man at the well was their sentinel; and 
the Bonells, then in the house, heard Sir Richard talking 
to him. They could not see the Governor but knew his 
voice. The men inside evidently had no idea of the impor- 
tance of their visitors, for the sentinel soon afterwards came 
in and remarked: “ An elderly man with a pretty woman 
and a lacquey have just passed by.” 

Juan Bonell, knowing that it would soon be too late 
to get into Gibraltar, as the gates of the fortress would 
be closed soon after gunfire, asked the brigands to decide 
at once what was to be done. His captors then said: 
‘“We do not intend to send anyone to Gibraltar, but we 
mean to take you some little way into the country.” So 
all chance of a speedy end to their troubles vanished. 

At a quarter-past eight the brigands left the ventorillo 
on horseback with the Bonells, whose watches were taken 
away, whilst ten dollars was “ borrowed” from Jacinto 
Bonell. The captives state that they reached the ‘‘ White 
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House,” a spot well known to hunting men, and that there 
the brigands pressed a man into their service to act as 
a guide. The night was so dark that this man was obliged 
to crawl on his hands and knees to keep on the right path. 
Knowing, as I did then, pretty well every inch of the coun- 
try, I can quite believe this; the route that they state was 
subsequently taken was a rugged and exceedingly difficult 
one to follow even in the daytime. I rode over much of 
it not very long after, trying to trace the journey from 
their description, and had my doubts whether they were 
not deceived as to some of their localities. They relate 
that they went through the crags to Majaramboo, turned 
to the left to the Soto Gordo, on by Almoraima in the 
cork woods, to near Castellar. The brigands halted their 
cavalcade in a thick wood about daybreak on Sunday 
morning, turning their horses out to graze, and got a kid 
for food. The party then lay down to rest. 

The chief brigand, by way of making the Bonells more 
unhappy, turned to them and said: “ Don Juan, when we 
were at the Zabal we asked you for five thousand dollars 
because we did not wish to frighten you; but now I must 
tell you we want thirty thousand to compensate for the 
risks we run.” 

‘* Sefior,” said Juan Bonell, “‘the amount is so large 
that we cannot get it, so that the best way would be to kill 
us at once! My nephew and I are quite prepared to die 
courageously, but we ask to be despatched without suffer- 
ing.” This, of course, was not acceptable to the brigands, 
who were aiming at a ransom. The distance from the 
Zabal to Castellar would be about seventeen miles. They 
had been riding at least twice that distance over very 
bad ground, in the dark, and probably the Bonells were 
80 wearied and depressed that they did not care what 
happened to them. 

On the Sunday afternoon the party saddled up again 
and then started in the direction of Casa Viejas. The road 
was a very bad one, intersected by many ravines. At last 
they reached a plain and a fair road, and then they began 
to gallop, passing many houses. After riding all night, at 
break of day the robbers blindfolded their captives. They 
had really arrived in the neighbourhood of Jerez, though 
the prisoners were not aware of it. They were taken to a 
house, still blindfolded, and they noticed that they were 
led down one flight of steps and up another, and finally 
into a dark room. As far as they could tell, there were no 
people in the neighbourhood of the house, but they heard 
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cattle bells and the barking of dogs. All this was on Sunday, 
May 22nd. 

In the house they were treated with every attention, 
They were, amongst other things, supplied with a blanket, 
which they observed was marked with the English brand 
** Condemned.” On this first day of their stay the brigands 
apologized for supplying them with only hard bread and 
coftee, but subsequently they were treated to chocolate and 
fresh bread for breakfast, and soup for dinner. 

On the 23rd the brigands held a long private conversa- 
tion, after which the chief said to Juan Bonell: ‘* Out of 
consideration for you and your nephew, we have decided 
to reduce your ransom by three thousand dollars.” 

“Twenty-five thousand will do,” Juan Bonell replied. 

‘No, sefior,” countered the chief. ‘“‘ It must be twenty- 
seven thousand, to the utmost peseta. I see no other way 
of settling the matter than for you to go to Gibraltar and 
get the money. In the meantime you must send for a 
thousand dollars on account.” 

Mr. Bonell then wrote a letter to Gibraltar to ask for the 
latter sum. This letter never reached its destination. Later 
on there was more discussion, and it was finally decided 
that Juan Bonell should go to Gibraltar, get what money 
he could and return with it,when Jacinto should be released ; 
the uncle taking his place as a hostage, until the whole 
sum was paid to the last quarto. 

An incident showing how curiously the Spanish are 
apt to use their religion to cover their own nefarious doings 
occurred on May 24th. The Bonells saw one of the brigands 
bringing candles into the room in which they were confined. 

** What are they for ?”’ asked Juan Bonell. 

“We intend to illuminate a picture in order to return 
thanks to the Almighty because He has thus far vouch- 
safed to us our safety and that He may not abandon us 
until the final settlement of our enterprise.’”’ There were 
several of the religious pictures of German origin, common 
in Spain, hanging on the walls. There is something almost 
comic in their entreating the Almighty to assist them in 
robbing innocent victims; but it is not inconsistent with 
Spanish methods of reasoning. 

After some days, the elder Bonell was ordered to go 
to Gibraltar. His watch was returned to him, he was blind- 
folded, mounted on a horse, and started in charge of two 
of the robbers. It was six hours before they halted. Subse- 
quent events show that he must have been led round and 
round the house for much of this time to give him a false 
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' jdea of the distance from the town; but about daybreak 


on June Ist the bandage was taken from his eyes and he 
found himself at the entrance of Jerez. They all dismounted ; 


had some refreshment, and rested in the room at a fonda. 
| Then Juan Bonell, leaning on the chief’s arm, went to the 
_ station and took the train to Cadiz, where they both put 

up at the White Horse Hotel for a couple of days, during 


which they went out two or three times for a walk. On 


_ Friday night, June 3rd, Mr. Bonell left in a steamer, Ville 


de Brest, for Gibraltar. He arrived at the Rock next 
morning and at once endeavoured to arrange for the release 
of his nephew. The ransom asked for was twenty-seven 
thousand dollars, or £5,400. He stated that Jacinto’s life 
depended on his immediate return with the money. He 
had an interview at once with Sir Richard Airey, the 
Governor, who, as man of action, at once ordered the money 
to be supplied from the Colonial chest. For this sensible 
and bold step he was severely taken to task by the Colonial 
Office as soon as he informed them of his action; so much 
so that he thought at one time of resigning his Governor- 
ship. Happily this was averted by his success. Our 
Colonial Office officials, living safely and comfortably at 
home, seldom see the necessity of prompt action, even to 
save the life of a British subject. But Sir Richard was not 
of that kidney. He wrote to the British Ambassador at 


_ Madrid, and to the Spanish authorities, civil and military, 
_in the neighbourhood, all of whom showed themselves 


keen to assist. At Madrid, General Prim and Sefior Sagasta 
promised that, however large the ransom, it would be paid 
by their Government, and that if it had already been paid 
it would be refunded by the Spanish Government. 

, The dollars were put on board H.M. Gunboat T'rincolo 
on June 4th, and Juan Bonell left the same evening in 
her, with some of his friends, for Cadiz. Never was Govern- 
ment action more prompt; with the result that, in the end, 
pretty well all the money was recovered. 

* Mr. Bonell and his four friends arrived at Cadiz on 
Sunday morning, June 5th. His party separated, Juan 
and one friend put up at the Fonda de los Tres Reyes and 
the rest at the Fonda de Paris. That evening Mr. Bonell 
had an interview with the chief of the brigands and arranged 
with him to receive the amount of the ransom next morning 


, at the Fonda de los Tres Reyes. 


Three of his friends accordingly went early on board 
H.M.S. Trincelo and, helped by three naval officers, brought 
away the money stowed in canvas waistbelts, the largest 
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sum carried by any of them being seven thousand dollars, | ide 
They arranged to land in couples and meet at the British } o’c 
Consulate, where Bonell had arranged with the brigand § for 
that a message should be forthcoming as to what his next | he 
proceeding should be. The brigand’s message directed § Po 
him to go with all speed to the Fonda de Paris ; so to that inn § his 
the money was taken by Bonell’s friends. From thence § to 
it was carried to the Fonda de los Tres Reyes. It was not § an 
easy to see the value of this manceuvre to the robbers; § aft 
but at this last inn the booty was handed over to four of § at 
the brigands, and three of these, our people said, divided the — Th 
weight between them. Each of the three must have carried § cot 
nine thousand dollars—a heavy load. They left the fonda 

immediately, saying they were going to take the two o’clock | to 
train to Jerez. bri 


To return to Jacinto Bonell. He had remained shut up | wi 


in the house, where, however, he had been kindly treated. of 

About 9 p.m. on Monday, June 6th, the chief of the — cu 
brigands arrived at the house with a bag of gold, and told At 
his captive that the other men would soon follow him. § Gk 
Half an hour afterwards the other three made their appear. § Sp 
ance with more bags of gold. They laid the money on the § qu 
bed and asked Jacinto to help them to count it! 

By midnight half the amount had been counted out, the § M. 
remainder was taken as correct, as the brigands wanted to § Ri 
be off, and all preparations were at once made for a § m 
start. Ar 

They divided the money into five portions of five thou-@ m 
sand dollars each, the remaining two thousand being put @ a 
aside for expenses, which looks as if they bribed heavily, @ sh 
Then the captive was blindfolded and placed on horseback @ or 
behind one of the brigands. His watch was returned tog B 
him, and he was given a little money—probably the ten ¥§ br 
dollars which they had originally ‘“‘ borrowed ”’ from hini)— H 
at the Zabal. / ® th 

At 2.30 a.m. on Tuesday, the 7th, the entrance to Jerez 
was reached. It will be remembered that it had taken § th 
Juan Bonell many hours to do the same journey. The | pl 
party dismounted, Jacinto’s eyes were uncovered, and ] th 


he was told where he would find the railway station. They ] he 
warned him not to speak to anyone, and then separated | sa 
after telling him he would find his friends at the Posada } la 
del Toro at Port St. Mary’s. He had no notion where he | a 
was, it was-pitch dark, so he remained where he had dis- | dc 
mounted at the corner of a street, not having the least } fu 
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idea which way to turn. It became light before seven 
o'clock, and he made his way to the station, taking a ticket 
for Port St. Mary. It was then that, for the first time, 
he learnt that the town he was in was Jerez. On reaching 
Port St. Mary he found, to his great relief, Juan Bonell and 
his friends waiting for him. All went at once to Cadiz 
to the Fonda de Paris, where the British Consul joined them 
and took them to see the Civil Governor of the Province, 
after which they embarked on board the T'rincolo and arrived 
at Gibraltar early on Wednesday morning June 8, 1870. 
The Bonells had had a very bad time of it since May 2lst, 
constantly expecting to be killed. 

lt seems extraordinary to an Englishman, accustomed 
to rely for his defence to a good system of police, that 
brigands could come and go with so much freedom as these 
did. The chief of the band actually walked about Cadiz 
with his prisoner, Mr. Bonell, but nothing in the operations 
of brigandage really surprised those who knew Spanish 
customs and the administration of justice at that period. 
At the time of Bonell’s capture, however, Spain, under 
General Prim’s capable rule, was waking up, and when 
Spain really does move, it works very completely and 
quickly. 

We have seen that the brigands took the Bonells on 
May 2Ist. In consequence of the energetic action of Sir 
Richard Airey, at 3 a.m. on the morning of the 25th of that 
month, he received a teleggam from Mr. Layard, the British 
Ambassador at Madrid, intimating that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had at once consented to grant a safe conduct to 
@ man named Gabarron, who was an outlaw in hiding in a 
ship anchored in the Bay. This man had probably been 
one of the gang. He volunteered to go in search of the 
Bonells and their captors. By 5.30 Gabarron had been 
brought ashore, where he was given the necessary papers. 
He was confident that he could find the brigands and get 
them to settle on a ransom. 

Telegrams were also received at Algeciras to say that 
the Governors of Cordova, Grenada, Malaga and other 
places had despatched all the men of the Guardia Civil 
that they could spare to pursue the robbers. Perhaps, 
however, the rewards offered for their capture and the 
safe return of the Bonells did as much as anything to stimu- 
late the whole countryside for many miles round to keep 
a sharp look-out on suspicious individuals, though it is 
doubtful if the average Spanish peasant would have given 
full information to the authorities, so ingrained was the 
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belief in the cleverness of brigands in revenging themselves 
on those who betray them. 

To appreciate subsequent events it is necessary to under. 
stand the police system rapidly, and effectively initiated 
by General Prim. Immediately after Queen Isabella’s 
abdication, Spain swarmed with brigands. Nobody’s life 
or movable property was really safe outside the towns, 
Such police as there were were ill-paid, corrupt, and often 
either brigands themselves or in the pay of such groups of 
men. But Prim, in an incredibly short time, put a totally 
different complexion on the matter. Even when the police 
were paid, they were generally paid in arrear, and they 
were naturally not over-anxious to catch friends who bribed 
them well and who were well armed. It was_ therefor 
customary, whenever any party of outlaws became par 
ticularly troublesome, to despatch small columns of troops 
to destroy or break up the band. These soldiers the brigands, 
always helped by the country-folk, to whom they were invari: 


ably very kind, easily avoided. 

Under these apparently hopeless conditions General 
Prim’s genius shone out brilliantly. He instituted a new 
and efficient police system in a remarkably short. time 
and, at that, against very considerable opposition. 

He directed each regiment and corps to send him the 
name and record of its best and most active young officer, 
Choosing from these he assembled a certain number and 
told them there would be good promotion and pay for 
those who volunteered to devote themselves wholeheartedly 
to the work he contemplated for them; but he warned 
them that it might, at any rate at first, be a hard, stiff and! 
dangerous duty, while any backsliding would at once lead 
to dismissal. It is believed that all came forward for his 
services. 

He proceeded in a similar way to require from every 
corps, all over Spain, a few of their best men, half to be old 
soldiers and half young. To these he promised regula’ 
and very liberal pay. He put pressure on the colonels who, 
like C.O.’s all the world over, strongly objected to their best 
men being taken for some scheme they knew nothing about. 
But Prim was a determined man, and got what he wanted. 
He next unfolded his plan to the selected officers, and 
directed them to train the men to carry it out. He dressed 
both officers and men in the smartest and handsomest 
of all the Spanish uniforms as Guardia Civil. He told them 
that they were all to be considered caballeros and honest 
gentlemen, that he left it to their honour to see that none 
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took bribes of any sort, and that they must guard each 
other from any temptation in that line. They had per- 
mission, however, to take provisions, cigars, and certain 
specified perishable things if offered to them, for they 
would often be far away from supplies. They were to have 
nothing to do with fiscal work, collection of taxes or the 
prevention of smuggling. 

Prim gave them extraordinary magisterial powers—life 
and death, in fact, to a certain extent—for they might shoot 
any person who opposed their searching, who, in fact, did 
not halt, put aside their arms if they were carrying them, 
and abajo at command. On the other hand, Prim warned 
them to be civil and conciliatory to all who submitted to 
them, and to aid anybody who needed assistance. They 
were always to move in pairs, an old and a young man con- 
stituting a file. When possible each file should have another 
fille within reasonable supporting distance. The General’s 
notion was that the older man of each pair would supply 
experience and caution, and the younger dash. 

The organization was a success from the first. In quite 
a short time brigandage died out; but the new practice 
was hardly in full working order when the Bonell capture 
was accomplished, and was perhaps the first proof of the 
soundness of Prim’s methods. 

Rewards were offered by the Spanish Government both 
for the capture of the brigands, dead or alive, and for the 
recovery of the ransom money, and the Guardia Civil poured 
into the neighbourhood from all the surrounding provinces. 

No sooner were the Bonells in safe hands than the 
Guardias were let loose, eager to show the result of their 
training, and incidentally to pocket the rewards. Gabarron 
knew that the brigands had gone in the direction of Seville, 
and a pair of Guardias picked up this information, and got 
to know of their whereabouts. They at once agreed between 
them that, instead of reporting what they knew, they them- 
selves would take the brigands and so obtain honour and 
the reward. It was a bold project for two Guardias to take 
upon themselves—the capture or death of five men, armed 
to the teeth—but the odds did not deter them. 

As a matter of fact, there were, at that time, only four 
of the five brigands grouped together; one had separated 
from them—but the pair of Guardias were not aware of 
this. They tracked their men down to a small wood- 
cutter’s or charcoal-burner’s hut in a wood. The older 
Guardias simple tactics were as follows: His companion 
was to make a detour and get to the far side of the hut, 
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while he himself crawled as close as he could without bein 
seen to the other side. The younger man, when hidden, 
was to call out to the robbers that they must come out 
and yield to his force of Guardia Civil which surrounded them 
and give up their arms. 

“ This,” said the senior, “they will not do; but they 
will try to escape by the back entrance. I shall hit the 
first that appears. Then, as they have seen nobody, they 
will retreat into the hut to consult. They will soon look 
out your side and you will shoot another ; so that we shall 
only have three left to deal with. One or other of us will 
very likely get another chance after a bit if we keep out 
of sight, for they will wonder what we are doing. After- 
wards the rest may rush out, so, if good fortune attend us, 
we may get them all. Shoot straight. Anda ” 

All went, at first, as the old soldier had prophesied. 
One brigand did look out at the back door, and he got a 
bullet in the head. Three rushed to the front entrance and 
the young Guardia promptly shot another. As a matter 
of fact, only two of the brigands were left in the hut ; but 
this their attackers did not know, for they calculated that 
there were five to be dealt with. Then came a pause in 
the operations. ‘The young Guardia got impatient and 
showed himself. He was immediately fired at, but was 
missed. In reply he knocked over another of the brigands. 
Meanwhile, the fourth brigand spotted the older Guardia 
lying down, and hit him through the top of his head, killing 
him instantly. This man then bolted without being seen 
by the other Guardia in front of the house and so escaped. 
Most of the ransom money was found in the belts of the three 
men who were shot. Later in the same day another party 
of Guardias more or less surrounded a farm where the fifth 
robber was concealed; but somehow or other the man 
managed to slip through their fingers, though he had to 
leave everything, horses, guns, and three thousand five hun- 
dred dollars of the ransom. It will be conceded that the 
new force of Spanish police acquitted themselves well. 

The Bonells sent five hundred dollars in aid of the family 
of the dead Guardia Civil, and there were also other sub- 
scriptions set on foot in Gibraltar for them and for the 
young Guardia in token of admiration for the promptitude 
and pluck shown. The result did not encourage brigandage 
in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, and the Guardia Givil 
were much appreciated by the garrison. Though looked 
on with a certain amount of suspicion for some time by 
the people of Andalusia, they held their own well. Nobody 
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in Spain likes a new institution, even though it benefits 
them, but now, such is the confidence shown in the force, 
that commonly any little quarrel is taken to the Guardia 
and his decision is generally accepted as final. 

Photographs, far from pleasant pictures, of the dead 
brigands were taken. Two of them were certainly effigies 
of some of our friends in the posada at Estepona; the other 
I could not recognize. 

J. B. RicHarDsoNn 


DOMESTIC EXPENSES IN THE 
\ EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Amonest the papers at Stoneleigh Abbey are packets of 
bills, showing the expenses incurred by a Lord Leigh in 
the middle of the eighteenth century. 

Edward, Lord Leigh, born in 1742, inherited the title at 
a very early age, as his father, Thomas, Lord Leigh, died 
in 1748. This gentleman was twice married. His first wife, 
a Miss Craven, and niece of a Lord Craven, of Combe Abbey, 
was the mother of the young man with whose bills we are 
concerned. She must have died when her little boy was 
almost an infant. Thomas, Lord Leigh’s second wife was 
a Miss Berkeley, whose sister married the fifth Lord Craven, 

A picture of Edward, Lord Leigh, at the age of eleven, 
represents a neatly made boy with a pleasant countenance. 
Unfortunately in middle life he fell into bad health, and he 
died at the comparatively early age of forty-four. 

However, we gather from bills dated 1765 and 1766, that 
when he was twenty-three or twenty-four years old he must 
have been of a sociable disposition, and not averse to the 
wearing of fine clothes. His tailor (one William Fell) 
specifies a coat of “superfine pompadour cloth” at 21s. per 
yard, with which a waistcoat lined with dimity was to be 
worn. Both coat and waistcoat were to be set off with gold 
buttons, at the cost of an extra £3 3s. Another suit was 
made of purple cloth, and “laid with” seventeen yards of 
“rich silver lace,” the lace alone coming to £10 14s. 64. 
Other suits were of “stone-coloured cloth” and of claret 
colour. A green-embroidered suit must have been particu- 
larly striking when worn, as it apparently was, with a ‘white 
and gold striped satin waistcoat.” In a bill dated January 
of 1766, the tailor enters a charge for making “a weeper 
suit in a general mourning.” The King’s uncle, the Duke 
of Cumberland (nicknamed the ‘‘Butcher’’), was lately dead, 
and this may account for the general mourning referred to 
here. It is amusing to see a charge for “stiffening stays” 
recur from time to time, at a cost of 4s. “Silver garters” 
were charged at 7s. 6d. or 8s., but “‘silk garters” could be 
had at ls. 9d. Ruffles must have been an expensive item 
for the “beau” of the period. Lord Leigh paid £1 3s. for 
a pair of “fringed nett ruffles” and 12s. for a pair of “muslin 
ditto.” On the other hand we find that ruffles could be 
washed and starched at a small cost. From other bills we 
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read that Lord Leigh bought ‘‘2 fine beaver hatts” at £1 Is. 
each, together with “‘2 double gold lace, and buttons,” and 
that “‘a sword and belt’’ were to be had for £1 Is. 

Joseph Rogers, a confidential upper servant—presumably 
what we should now call a valet—makes certain payments 
on behalf of his master. Amongst these ‘‘powder’ and 
“pomatum’”’ occur very often; and frequently we find 5s. 
charged for a “‘bag’—which was the small silken pouch in 
which the back hair of a wig was curled away—and “reben” 
(ribbon) is another constant entry, no doubt for tying the 
bag-wig. But whether these latter entries refer to expenses 
incurred for master or servants must remain uncertain. 

The tailor’s bill includes “a brown holland powdering 
gown compleat,’’ which was provided for Lord Leigh at the 
cost of 16s. 6d. But about that date the fashion of wearing 
wigs (though not perhaps of powdering hair) was beginning 
to decline. We may read in Chambers’s Book of Days that 
in 1765 the peruke-makers of London presented a petition 
to the King (George III) setting forth the injury likely to 
be caused to their trade by the gentlemen generally begin- 
ning to wear their own hair; whereupon a wag published 
a bogus petition from the “Body Carpenters,” imploring 
His Majesty to set the fashion of wearing a wooden leg, and 
to enjoin upon his servants to appear before him with the 
same appendage. 

A certain John Brewerton, “nephew and successor to the 
late Mrs. Jordan, Robe Maker in Carey Street, near Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields,” sends in his bill to Lord Leigh “to repairing 
y' Parlemen Robe,” and with it a printed notice, wherein is set 
forth, that he “‘makes Parliament Robes, Square Caps for 
Bishops, Judges, and Sergeants’ Robes, Ministers’ Gowns 
and Cassocks, with Roses and Bands; : King’s Council Walk- 
ing Gowns; : Gowns for Barristers at Law, Attornies and 
Students; likewise for Mayors and Aldermen of Corporations; 
and for the Liverymen of the City of London.” To this is 
added “Any of the Clergy may be furnished with Gowns 
and Cassocks for what time they please, which will save 
them a great deal of trouble in bringing their own up to 
Town, at the lowest price.” 

It is not unreasonably charged against the men and 
women of the present day that we are always rushing about 
in search of change of air and of occupation, and we are 
told that this spirit of restlessness is encouraged by the 
modern methods of travel, such as motors, railways, steam- 
boats and aeroplanes; and much is said about the superior 
condition of the roads used by those of our generation, when 
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contrasted with those over which the carriages of our great- 
grandfathers had to rumble. We read, for instance, that in 
1700 it took two hours to go from London to Kensington, 
if the weather were wet; and that as late as the year 1763 
a traveller going from London to Edinburgh must occupy 
nearly a fortnight on the journey. A few years earlier than 
this (in 1754), some enterprising merchants in Manchester 
started what they called the “Flying Coach,” which was 
advertised in the following terms: “However incredible it 
may appear, this coach will actually (barring accidents) 
arrive in London in four days and a half after leaving 
Manchester.” 

Remembering all this, it is rather curious to note the 
number of places that this young Lord Leigh was able to 
visit in his chariot or in a hired chaise and post-horses. It 
it possible to follow his movements, owing to the carefully 
kept accounts of servants who accompanied him on his 
journeys, as they enter payments made at turnpikes (some- 
times spelt turnpick or turnpik) and gratuities paid to the 
ostler (who appears as the “horstler,” “‘osler,” or “‘hostler’’) 
at inns, and money given to post-boys, and for the “‘cheass” 
(chaise) at such and such places, In the summer of 1765 
such payments were made in a journey from London to 
Cambridge, Newmarket, Hertford, Buckingham and Oxford, 
and{visits seem to have been paid in Northamptonshire and 
Warwickshire, including one to his mother’s relations at 
Combe Abbey. After this Lord Leigh travels by way of 
“Burningam,” ““Troutbridge,’’ Ludlow, etc., to Hereford. 

He pays a visit of a few days to “Mr. Folly,” near Here- 
ford (probably Mr. Foley, of Stoke Edith), and then he is 
found at Monmouth and Shipston, on his road to Bristol. 
To reach Bristol, however, money has to be paid at “ye 
passage” (a ferry over the Severn?). Here ls. 6d. was paid 
for the horses and 10s. for the “‘cheass” that was taken 
across, in addition to which 17s. 8d. was paid to the water- 
man, with an extra gratuity of 4s. 

After Bristol is left behind appears a mysterious entry— 
“Turnpick to Lord ‘Bvorts’” (which presumably means 
“Lord Baths’) at Longleat, and he spends two or three 
weeks after this at various places in the west and south of 
England, such as Wells, the town of Bath, Winchester, 
Southampton and Portsmouth. The return to Stoneleigh 
takes place at the end of September. In the following year 
the whole of the month of August is spent in the south of 
England, and during this tour the enterprising young man 
visits “Sitenburn,” ‘“‘Cantobury,” Deal, Dover, “Hide,” Rye, 
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“Brightamston” (just beginning to be fashionable, though 
the days of the Regency were not yet in sight), Chichester, 
Salisbury, Exeter and “Pleymouth.” (From Plymouth a 
boat is taken to Mount Edgcumbe.) After this follow Honi- 
ton, “‘Exminster,” Bridport and ‘“Shirburn.” We can 
further trace his movements by finding that the “‘cheass”’ 
is “greased”’ at “‘Bristoll,” that a maid at Gloucester receives 
2s. and that “‘nutts” were bought at Upton. The return to 
Stoneleigh was by way of ‘“Worster” and “Brumingham.” 
Sometimes an entry in the servants’ bills remind us of the 
delays that might occur on the roads owing to conditions 
that have been already referred to. 

A servant called Whitton (perhaps a groom) enters: 
“Paid to a woman when the wieel com of, ls.” Rogers on 
another occasion notes that 6d. was “paid a man for helping 
when the charot broke down.” A servant called Ralph 
Carr, who seems to have been in constant attendance when 
his master was on his travels, makes some amusing entries 
in his bills: “Too Dying Speeches, 1d.” is among these. 
One would imagine that the dying speeches, probably the 
last words of some wretched criminal of the day, were bought 
for his own delectation rather than for that of his master. 
Another entry by Ralph is “Putting the Horse up at Parlia- 
ment House Is. 2d.” 

Through receipts for wages paid to servants at Stone- 
leigh, we know something of those who were employed as 
well as of the payments they received. 

The women servants included :— 


Housekeeper’s yearly wages pe ae Aes 
PERME 2° FLOM igo ge lr air 1k 
Housemaid, still-room and laundry-maids 
Superintendent of rooms and furniture 
Poultry-woman 

Under-housemaid . 

Scullery-maid 

Dairymaid 
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Three of these servants could not write, but signed their 
mark as a receipt when their wages were paid. 

In those days it was necessary for the masters of a large 
country house to rely mainly for the needful supplies on its 
immediate surroundings—on the farm, park, kitchen-garden, 
poultry-yard and breweries attached to the place. 

_ Consequently we find that the male staff at Stoneleigh 
included a maltster, who was paid £18 4s. yearly, a brewer 
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(who was also the baker) at £18, and an under-brewer at £10, 
A “slaughter-man” received £10 8s. A full list of the men 
servants is lacking, but we find that an under-butler was 
given £14, An “usher in the hall,” in spite of his grand 
title, only received £4 4s. An errand-boy and a kitchen- 
boy were paid £5 5s., and a steward’s-room boy £4 4s. The 
boys were also given a certain amount of outfit, the errand- 
boy, for instance, being sent on messages, provided with the 
boots, breeches and cape necessary to protect him from the 
weather. The household included a private chaplain. 

When a supply of coal was required, the methods by which 
it was to be obtained and conveyed to Stoneleigh Abbey, 
may be gathered from two papers which are included among 
the bills. One of these is endorsed “Paid the Bailiff the 
expenses going to see about the Coals.” The Bailiff, whose 
name was Jonathan Atkins, had to arrange for the convey- 
ance of heavy wagon-loads of coal from the colliery at 
Bedworth to Stoneleigh, a distance of under eighteen miles, 
but probably in those days a work of almost insuperable 
difficulty, owing to the condition of the roads over which 
the wagons had to travel. 

Part of the district to be traversed by these wagons was 
on Lord Leigh’s property, and farmed by his tenants, and 
the second paper connected with this matter gives a list of 
thirty tenants, with the amounts paid to them and their 
wagoners, with an allowance for ale, and a note to the effect 
that “each Team went twice.” 

It seems clear that Mr. Atkins (who occupied nearly a 
week over the business) rode on horseback to Bedworth, 
stopping on the way at the house of each tenant in order 
to arrange that his wagoners should convey the coal a 
certain distance, and then hand the charge over to the next 
team, till the whole distance was covered. 


The total expense does not appear to have been very . 


great according to our modern ideas. 

In the first bill Atkins charges ls. 6d. a day for ‘Myself 
and my horse during five days.” In addition there is 4 
charge of “10d. for Tole’’ (toll-gates) and 5s. for “giving the 
men to drink.” 

The second paper shows that a sum (in nearly every case 
6s. 4d.) was paid to each of the tenants “for Tolegates,” 
also 2s. for each team of wagoners with 8d. for ale, which 
was probably well earned. 

During the years 1765 and 1766 Lord Leigh spent large 
sums in forming an excellent library at Stoneleigh, the books 
being selected with great taste and judgment. As he was 
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then quite a young man, it is to be supposed that he must 
have had someone about him who was able to give him 
expert advice in the collecting of books for Stoneleigh. Of 
these, a large number were purchased from a bookseller 
named Thomas Payne, about whom some interesting details 
are to be found in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
His place of business seems to have been near the “King’s 
Mews” (now removed to make room for the National 
Gallery), near St. Martin’s Church, Trafalgar Square. It 
was a favourite meeting-place for the intellectual people of 
the day, and was known as the “Literary Coffee House.” 
Mathias, a satirist of those times, writes: 


Must I as a wit with learned air, 
Like Doctor Dewlap to Tom Payne’s repair... 
With literary gods, myself a god? 


In a note he calls Payne “‘one of the best and honestest 
men living,” and elsewhere it is recorded that he was known 


as “honest Tom Payne.” One of his assistants was John 
Hatchard, who founded the well-known bookseller’s firm in 
Piccadilly. 


There was a tradition in the family that this Lord Leigh 
was fond of scientific experiments, and the truth of this is 
borne out by a long bill for mysterious glass tubes, screws, 
weights, etc. Of a lighter nature was a purchase he made 
for £10 10s. “for a Musical Instrument called Clavicord 
D’Amont or Piano & Forte.” The money was paid to one 
“Byme Fred Nussen.”’ 

Lord Leigh had a sister named Mary, who was five years 
older than himself. Mary Leigh is rather an important 
person in the family annals, as when her brother died 
unmarried in 1786, she inherited the property. She was the 
last survivor of her branch of the family, and upon her death 
in 1805 was succeeded by a distant cousin, from whom the 
present Lord Leigh is descended. 

She probably spent part of her time at Stoneleigh while 
her brother was young, and there are bills showing her 
expenses en route between London and Warwickshire; but 
it is clear that in 1764 she had a house in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, and as Lord Leigh is described on a taxing paper as 
“of Upper Grosvenor Street” it is probable that he shared 
her house when he was in London. 

Family tradition has it that Mary Leigh was something 
of a recluse, but the bills lately examined point to her 
buying very fine clothes and mixing freely in Society in the 
years under review. 
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For instance, in 1764 she bought from a shop at the 
Queen’s Head on Ludgate Hill 20 yards of “new scarlet 
ermine sattin” at lls. a yard. This is made up by a Mrs. 
Baron at the cost of £1 Is., with additional charges for 
lining and \“‘stomager.” On another occasion she has “a 
blew & yellow sack” and again a “yellow sack & coat.” 
She wears a “pink Lutestring sack & coat trimed close” 
and also a white Lutestring. Her shoemaker charges 6s, 
for “Callomanco pomps” (pumps?) and 7s. for “sattin 
shoes.” Her gloves cost her from ls. 6d. to 2s. a pair. 
In the year 1761, when she can only have been twenty-four, 
she pays 8s. for “starching and dressing a head with cap 
& wire” and ls. for an egret. 

One bill is for “two cane French hoops four rows per 
hoop.” This cost £1 15s. It may be here mentioned that 
after her death, which took place suddenly, she was (accord- 
ing to wishes she had expressed) buried in the clothes she 
died in, which included a hoop. 

She was evidently devoted to music, and we find her 
paying regularly for the tuning of the harpsichord, and for 
the attendance of a Mr. Burton, who must have been a 
music master. 

A carefully kept paper, docketed “Diversions,” shows 
her to have gone very frequently to Ranelagh, and also to 
have been fond of the play and of the opera. At the Opera 
she paid 10s. 6d. a time, but only 5s. at the play. She 
enters 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. for each visit to Ranelagh, with some- 
times an extra ls. for the waiter. The operas included 
Berenice and the Royal Shepherd, and the Plays Zara, The 
Mistake, Rule a Wife and have a Wife, The Death of Alex- 
ander and The Maid at the Mill. On one occasion—perhaps 
in a frolicsome mood—she paid 7s. to see a “Puppet 
Show.” 

While most of the commodities of life were bought more 
cheaply then than now, there were a few that were more 
expensive, and among these was tea. The favourite beverage 
of Miss Mary Leigh was “best Green Tea,” and for this she 
paid 16s. per pound. She drank “Bristol hot well water,” 
obtained from a certain Lewis Jenkins, who kept a “Water 
Warehouse” near Burlington Gardens and who advertised 
that Bath, Bristol and Cheltenham and Holt waters came 
constantly by wagons every week. Glancing at payments 
made for rates and taxes, we find that Mary Leigh was 
taxed, amongst other things, for the relief of the poor, the 
repairing of the highways, and for the watchmen and 
beadles of the parish. She attended Grosvenor Chapel, and 
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paid £7 10s. for a year’s rent for the use of two pews (one 
being probably for her household). 

She followed the events of the day to the extent of 
taking in publications styled Public Advertisers at 15s. a 
quarter. 

Among other items of expenditure for both Lord Leigh 
and his sister we find a charge for ‘“‘flambeaux” entered 
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and so on, reminding us of the torches carried by the footmen 
who were in attendance when their masters’ carriages were 
driven at night through dimly lighted streets. 

Intermixed with the iron-work in front of some of the 
houses in the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square and 
Grosvenor Square extinguishers can still be seen that 
were used to put out the light of these flambeaux. The 
poet Gay, who died in 1732, says: 

Yet who the footman’s arrogance can quell 
Whose flambeau gilds the sashes of Pall Mall, 


When in long rank a train of torches flame 
To light the midnight visits of the dame. 


AGNES LEIGH 


THE SETTLER SETTLES DOWN 


\ 
[This is the sequel to two previous articles in the June and July numbers of 
the National Review, which described the arrival of the Settler in South Africa 
and the way in which he made good.—Eb. N.R.] 


AFTER several years, that had slipped by remarkably quickly, 
the Settler sat one afternoon on the stoep of his house, 
smoking his pipe contentedly. He had just returned from 
Johannesburg, where he had been attending the Annual 
Show, at which he had exhibited a cow that had been com- 
mended. He had had a good time there, and had not spent 
all his time in the show-ring. To-morrow some farmers, 
whom he had met there and who had admired his exhibit, 
were coming to pay him a visit, with the object of buying 
some of his cattle, for which he was beginning to make a 
name for himself. He called a boy to fetch him his horse, 
and then went indoors to change from his smart white suit 
into his farm clothes. 

His house was a square stone building, with a broad 
stoep on one side only at present. There were four rooms, 
and it was simply but adequately furnished, comfortable 
enough for his bachelor needs. On the walls of the living- 
room were the heads of eland, buffalo, and koodoo, while 
skins of leopard and other animals, trophies of his shooting 
expeditions, lay on the floor. It was a great improvement 
upon his original round hut, in which he had lived during 
his early struggles, and which now had been converted into 
a bath-house, with a shower, with water direct from the 
windmill. 

Mounting his horse he rode away past a clump of wattle, 
that had been put in partly for ornament, as they would make 
a pretty splash of yellow colour when in bloom, and partly 
for a windbreak to shelter the house, then on to a small 
orchard of fruit-trees that were struggling to do well. These 
had already yielded well enough to justify the planting of 
some more, but these, as well as the wattle, had had to be 
fenced. 

Instead of the first rough stone kraal that he had erected 
with haste, to-day he had three, and farm buildings, also of 
stone, that did him credit; while a silo pit was now being 
made. The buildings had more the air of a farm about them 
now. Chickens were scratching about the place, and although 
his boys stole a fair percentage of the eggs, they were a side- 
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ever-hopeful future. Yet no distance is too great in South 
Africa to send produce of any sort to a profitable market. 
There were also shelters for his wagon, buggy, carts, and farm 
implements, and a garage for his car. 

Riding on across the veld he met his herd coming in to 
milking. He had started with a score or so; now they 
mustered a goodly number of large-framed, heavy milking 
cows that filled the eye, and of which he had every reason to 
be proud. Moreover, they brought him in a regular supply 
of ready money. It was a fat cheque that he received every 
month now, but he still remembered the thrill when he got 
his first little cheque from the Creamery some years ago. 
Since those early days, in spite of drought, disease, and a 
frequent desire to die for no apparent reason, his herd had 
more than justified his most sanguine hopes. 

Besides the milking herd and their calves, there was a 
bunch of slaughter oxen, that were nearly ready to send away. 
The run of the veld and a picking amongst the standing mealie 
stalks, to help them through the winter, was all that they 
had had so far. But now a little extra food in the way of 
mealies to finish them off, combined with the fact that they 
were well bred, would enable them to fetch a good price. 

The first mealie land was not a great way from the 
buildings. He had planted a belt of fir-trees along the whole 
length of one side of the land. On the whole the young 
seedlings had taken a good hold, though here and there 
were a number of gaps in the rows where they had died. 
The Settler saw the wisdom of planting trees where they 
would grow, not only for the look of the thing, but as an 
improvement to the place by way of a windbreak, and from 
the commercial aspect. In years to come he could turn 
their timber into money should he wish to. The initial cost 
of fencing against his stock, that had always to be done, was 
the special drawback, but he would go on planting more in 
the future—fir, gum, poplar, or wattle, whichever did the best. 

The outline of this, his first mealie land, was still pre- 
served, but there was another much larger one beyond. 
Elsewhere on the farm he had other lands under various 
crops. These had in turn been visited by the insect pest that 
plague the life of the South African farmer, and hail had not 
forgotten to smash his hopes to the ground on more than 
one occasion. But the good years had always paid for the 
bad, and more than a bit over, to judge by the money he had 
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put into the place and his bank account, while he had paid 
off the bond on his farm. 

When he came to where his sheep were grazing, the 
shepherd boy met him with the not unusual greeting that a 
ewe was\dead. In spite of the fact that this was a reputedly 
healthy district—that is to say, that stock found it more 
difficult to die here than elsewhere—this sort of thing was 
often happening, and had to be put up with. He had now 
two flocks, a ewe flock and a hamel flock; neither of them 
was very large owing to lack of space of veld. He wished that 
he could run more sheep, for, thanks to his personal attention 
during shearing and the baling of the wool, instead of his 
just leaving it to his boys to be packed kafir fashion without 
any sorting, he received higher prices than others in the 
district for his clip. Riding on round his farm he passed the 
dipping tank that he had made for dipping his cattle. 
Thanks to regular dipping he had never had a single case of 
tick fever amongst his cattle. 

It had been some time before he could afford to pay the 
labour for constructing the dam that he had hoped to make, 
but eventually this had been done. At a spot where the 
natural fall of the land formed a depression on the veld he 
had constructed a dam of earth and stones. In this way he 
was able to hold up the flood-water that accumulated during 
the summer rains and store it there until the dry season, 
and thus to a great extent the water difficulty was overcome. 
Still more could be done in this direction, and in time he 
hoped to do it, and irrigate some of his lands. 

Last of all, as he rode back to the homestead, he came to 
his horses. Besides the pony that he was riding, he now 
possessed a string of similar ponies. They were nothing very 
special to look at, but sturdy, wiry little animals, any one of 
which could carry him all day at an easy triple without 
either of them being tired. These were his favourites, and 
he looked them over with the care and pride of a horse-lover. 
Last winter he had started polo amongst the farmers in the 
district, to play both among themselves and in matches with 
similar teams in neighbourhoods where polo was played. 
All that was necessary to enjoy a game that is an expensive 
and exclusive sport at home was a stretch of level veld and 
a few good ordinary ponies, such as any farmer could breed 
and train. 

Near to the house he had built a tennis-court. The work 
of levelling a piece of red earth and enclosing it on all four 
sides with wire netting was not a very great expense, and 
here he gave frequent tennis-parties at week-ends. 
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He gave his horse to a boy to off-saddle and went indoors, 
having finished his inspection of what, not many years ago, 
had been merely a stretch of bare veld. Other settlers had 
come into the district, and he was now able to do to them 
as he had been done by, with the knowledge and sympathetic 
interest of similar experience. From being the novice he was 
now one to whom new-comers turned to ask for help or advice, 
a person of standing, who had made good and who was still 
keen to make better. With him the district had developed, 
and to-day there was plenty of social life, with picnics and 
tennis-parties galore, and as a bachelor he had plenty of 
visitors, while there was no lack of sport. Indeed, there 
was always something going on, and he never suffered from 
ennui. 

In the past he had made many mistakes and had suffered 
heavy losses, and had endured some heart-breaking disap- 
pointments, as he would most probably do again. But the 
flourishing condition of his farm and his sound financial 
position to-day spoke eloquently of what he had accomplished, 
and what others of the right sort could do. 

He had not made a fortune, he had never expected to— 
those that had brought him out had never put that idea into 
his head—but he produced all that he required, with the 
exception of some groceries, for feeding himself, his natives, 
and his stock, so the cost of living was very low. His personal 
expenses were light, except when he chose to make them 
otherwise, as, for instance, when he had been down to 
Durban for the races during the season. What also helped 
considerably was that when he had a good year the tax- 
gatherer did not demand an exorbitant amount, while the 
er was a comparatively insignificant pest on his 

arm, 

The commercial side of farming was never lost sight of. 
He studied the markets and watched conditions outside his 
immediate neighbourhood. Once having got on his legs he 
was able to hold his produce until a favourable opportunity 
occurred, instead of having to sell when he was forced to at 
the bottom of the market. Had he possessed more land and 
more capital, the idea of occasionally doing a little dealing 
appealed to him. In this way it might often have been 
possible for him to turn the temporary misfortunes of others 
to his own account, had he been in a position to carry their 
stock, when they were unable to do so through lack of veld 
and water. 

Also there were other factors that should not be over- 
looked in making up this statement of his affairs that one 
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cannot put a cash value upon. He was able to lead a decent 
life—nay, more, a glorious life. He had good health and 
independence, and these were priceless possessions, while 
there were no reserved seats for the ever-present sunshine, 
The grip of the veld was upon him, Africa was in his blood, 
His outlook was not parochial, but continental, he had ab- 
sorbed the bigness of the country wherein he was not an 
altogether unknown factor. 

That evening, after dinner, he sat alone in the living. 
room, reading some letters that he had received from friends 
in England. These revived old memories within him, and 
he became filled with a strange feeling of unrest, as if some- 
thing were tugging at his heart-strings. He went outside on 
to the stoep; the night was silent and clear, and the stars 
seemed very near. Out of the infinite silence came a sudden 
desire to go back to England. He quickly figured it out; yes, 
it could just be done for a short trip. He could get an over- 
seer to run the farm on his lines for a small wage, and one of 


his neighbouring, old-time pals would give the place a look | 


over now and again. Winter was here, and the work would 
not be too exacting. It would be summer in England, he 
reflected, with all the enchantment of distance, fresh green- 
ness instead of the brown veld, and all the things to do that 
he saw pictured in his weekly papers. 

Next day he wired for a passage to England, and left his 
farm a fortnight later. Cape Town—Southampton—London 
—Home! And on his arrival England seemed a very fine 
place to come back to. 

His friends were pleased to see him, and most of them 
envied him. When he came to compare their conditions of 
life and prospects with his own, he fully realized that, what- 
ever might have happened to him had he stayed at home, 
what actually had happened, during the years that he had 
been away, was an ample justification for the risk that he 
had taken in going. 

Very soon, however, came disillusionment about this 
England. He had grown out of his friends and lost touch 
with his former interests. He felt lonely, he missed the sun 
and the free-and-easy open-house life that he had become 
accustomed to. He was on the point of getting fed up, when 
one day he met someone who made him oblivious of England, 
Africa, and the whole wide world, and think only of her. 

Thereafter England became a pleasant place, for the 
Settler beheld her now with the eyes of a lover. He found 
an inexhaustible store of interest in the charm of her ivy- 
mantled countryside, the greatness of her history, and the 
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attraction of her modern life. The more he saw the more he 
appreciated, and this girl was prepared to leave everything 
and go out to Africa with him because she loved him, though 
beyond what he told her she had but a hazy idea of what the 
life there was really like. 

The happy weeks glided by. When the time came to 
return with his wife it did not seem too soon. South Africa 
was calling him, for there his larger interests lay, but this 
time he had someone, who was very dear to him, to share 
them, who trusted him implicitly in this great adventure. 
Together they planned great plans, and dreamed great 
dreams. The future would still be hazardous, for the caprices 
of Nature do not cease even at Love’s command. But in 
asking this girl to marry him, he had not come to her empty 
handed, and now he longed to get back with her to his farm 
to endow her with it. 

As to England, he was leaving her this time with a feeling 
of kindly, tolerant reverence, for she was the land of his 
birth. 

But South Africa drew him back into her arms with a force 
that was less easily definable, but immensely stronger. 

England he loved as a mother, South Africa he had grown 
to love as a wife—therein lay the difference. 


NorMAN Bryrus 


MONCHY-LE-PREUX, 1917 


STRAIGHT as an arrow the military chaussée runs south-east 
from Arras to Cambrai. Five miles from Arras, crowning a 
slight eminence some 300 feet above the sea-level but not 
more than 100 feet above the surrounding country, at a 
distance of half a mile to the north of the chaussée stood 
the pre-war village of Monchy-le-Preux. Its inhabitants 
numbered some seven hundred. Its belfry, dating back to 
the period of Spanish domination, was a landmark for many 
miles. The village was curtained round by the bosky foliage 
of numerous copses. 

How the village came to acquire its picturesque epithet 
“Le Preux” is doubtful, but of several explanations I 
choose that which holds that the name indicates ‘“ The 
Valiant,”’ and that the village had acquired this distinguish- 
ing attribute on account of the many battles which had been 
fought there in times past. By a happy transference of 
ideas the village is regarded as having absorbed the atmo- 
sphere of gallant deeds of which it has been the centre. 

Midway twixt the Rivers Scarpe and Sensée the village 
strikes the eye at once as a strategic post of great importance. 
To its dominating position it owes on the one hand its 
complete razing to the ground during the Great War and 
on the other its immortal memory as the scene of some of 
the most desperate fighting both in the spring of 1917 and 
also at a later date. If the village claimed the title of 
“The Valiant ’’ on account of the past engagements fought 
in its vicinity, it surely has established an indefeasible right 
thereto as the battle-field where so many stirring deeds of 
valour were performed during the Great War. 

It may be taken as an axiom in warfare that wherever 
there is a piece of rising ground, there the battle will be 
found to rage hottest. The situation of Monchy marked it 
out signally as such a salient point. A key position essential 
to the defence of Arras on the south-easterly side, it was 
destined to become a Naboth’s vineyard to whichever of 
the belligerents for the time being held it not. 

But there was another reason why Monchy was so long 
the focus of one of the most sanguinary struggles in the 
history of the Great War. The advance from Arras which 
was launched on Easter Monday, April 9th, had swept before 
it all resistance and carved a way deep into the enemy’s 
territory. The advance, which had at first been irresistible, 
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gradually slowed down as day by day it lost its initial 
impetus. So it was that 5 a.m. on the 11th, two days after 
the commencement of the operations, found our troops 
closing in upon Monchy under a heavy fire. During these 
two days the enemy had had time to recover in some degree 
their lost morale. Moreover, the weather had broken hope- 
lessly and blinding snowstorms hampered our movements 
and rendered excessively difficult the bringing forward of 
the all-important artillery. Everything thus tended to 
slow up our advance just in front of Monchy. 

The front of battle of our advance on April 11th extended 
on both sides of the Cambrai road. The 76th Brigade, to 
which I myself belonged, starting from the line marked on 
the situation maps as the Brown Line, pushed forward on 
the right side of the Cambrai road till it reached the vicinity 
of the small village of Guémappe, a cluster of cottages and 
farmsteads close to the banks of the River Cojeul, a mile 
and a half to the south of Monchy. Here intense machine- 
gun fire exacted a very heavy toll of casualties, and despite 
a second attempt later in the day to press forward, the 
Brigade was finally held up some half a mile to the west of 
the hamlet. The troops were by this time scattered here 
and there in shell-holes, harassed not only by the enemy’s 
machine-gun fire, but also by the driving snow which the 
gusts of wind soon formed into deep drifts. The enemy’s 
artillery fire was also by this time again becoming formid- 
able, and well-judged barrages interfered with our com- 
munications. The 8th Battalion of the King’s Own Royal 
Lancaster Regiment was particularly hard hit in this advance, 
as also were the Gordon Highlanders. Both battalions 
showed extraordinary gallantry in the attack. 

Meanwhile, on our left a titanic struggle for the occupation 
of Monchy was raging. On the lllith Brigade of the 
XXXVIIth Division had devolved the task of advancing 
direct on Monchy, and the place was carried by storm in 
the teeth of desperate resistance. The natural strength 
of the position was enhanced by the fact that its approaches 
on every side were guarded by sunken roads in which were 
ensconced numerous machine-gun emplacements. Its final 
capture was the result of a converging attack from the 
north and west. 

A glance at the map of Monchy issued by the General 
Staff will show that the names of many of the trenches and 
“lanes,” as the communication trenches were styled, in the 
environment of Monchy are borrowed from the cavalry. 
There are Hussar, Dragoon and Lancer Lanes. There are 
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Harness and Bit, Stirrup and Saddle Lanes. In a@ war 
which was essentially an infantry war, why this remarkable 
incidence of names borrowed from the mounted troops? 
They commemorate one of the few occasions on which 
British cavalry as such played a part in the fighting and a 
heroic part indeed. 

The three regiments of cavalry from the 8th Brigade, the 
Royal Horse Guards, 10th Hussars and Essex Yeomanry, 
swept forward at a gallop and did signal service following 
closely upon the infantry and helping to consolidate the 
ground won. The cavalry passed through the village, and 
despite the loss of their brave leader, General Bulkeley 
Johnson, despite the fact that over five hundred of their 
horses and many of the riders were hit, had the satisfaction 
of training their light guns on the enemy as they fled in 
disorder across the open to the east of the village. Gallant 
though the work done by the cavalry on this occasion 
undoubtedly was, the experiment was held by the experts 
to prove conclusively in practice what had long been main- 
tained in theory that cavalry were ill adapted for pushing 
through a gap in a modern trench line. 

The combined effort had effected the capture of Monchy, 
and by 9 o’clock on the morning of the 12th the 13th King’s 
Royal Rifles and the 13th Rifle Brigade had forced their 
way through to the outlying houses on the eastern outskirts 
of the village. Material assistance was given on this occasion 
by a tank. 

So Monchy had fallen into British hands, and though at 
a later date in the war the ill-starred village was destined 
once more to be transferred to enemy occupation, for the 
duration of the 1917 campaign, no German ever set foot 
in Monchy again as a belligerent. 

There is a game which small boys love to play. All that 
is required for its mise en scéne is a knoll of ground. One 
boy runs to the top and calls defiantly : 


Oh! I’m the king of the castle, 
Get down you ugly rascal ! 


upon which challenge all the rest of the pack rush upon 
him to endeavour to dislodge him. If he is a stout fellow, 
he will put up a better defence than can be done for the 
rhyming of this couplet. 

We have here illustrated in embryo the tactics of warfare. 
Wherever a piece of rising ground is found, it is termed 4 
strategic position and at once becomes a bone of contention 
between the rival combatants. This was the fate of Monchy. 
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As the result of the great offensive from Arras in the spring 
of 1917 we, as a great final effort before the fighting again 
relapsed into stationary trench warfare, wrested this dominant 
position from the enemy, and for many weeks to come all 
his energy in this theatre of the operations was to be concen- 
trated on the task of endeavouring to recover it. Thus 
surged about the village some of the fiercest fighting of 
the war. 

By the time that we were firmly lodged in Monchy, the 
enemy, who had now been strongly reinforced in men and 
guns, were fighting with great determination. New divisions 
had arrived from the Eastern Front, and much tenacity was 
shown in the defence of their new line and great gallantry 
in their counter-attacks. 

April 14th was the high-water mark of our offensive. 
The 88th Brigade advanced and took Infantry Hill, east 
of Monchy, but once there they found themselves exposed 
on both flanks owing to the failure of the supporting troops 
on either wing to keep abreast of them. The two battalions 
of the Brigade in the line, the lst Essex on the left and the 
Newfoundland Regiment on the right, thus found themselves 
isolated, the intensity of the barrage to their rear causing 
them to lose touch almost entirely in that direction in spite 
of the gallant efforts of their comrades to come up to their 
support. To add to the jeopardy of the situation, at the 
same time the enemy launched a strong counter-attack with 
the aim of retaking Monchy. The Bavarian division detailed 
for this enterprise debouched from the Bois du Sart to the 
east of the village. This engagement was one of the most 
stupendous of the whole war. The two battalions held up 
a@ whole division, and were wellnigh annihilated in the 
execution of their gallant defence. Their sacrifice was not 
in vain. By their splendid stand they saved Monchy. 

To return for the moment to the right of the Cambrai 
road, the 76th Brigade had been relieved by the 9th on the 
night of April 11th/12th. A fresh effort was made by the 
new troops to reach the village of Guémappe, but once 
more the devastating fire of machine-guns held up the 
advance. The enemy had skilfully located these machine- 
guns both in the hamlet itself and also on the rising ground 
to the south. 

For the period from April 14th to the 22nd the energies 
of our troops were chiefly devoted to consolidating the 
position and improving the front-line trenches and construct- 
ing communication trenches. There was no fresh German 
counter-attack for a season. Instead there was maintained 
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an incessant duel between the artillery on either side. The 
enemy rained shells on Monchy and upon every avenue that 
led to the front. My duties made it necessary for me to 
cross frequently both by day and by night the zone of 
battlefield immediately behind the village of Monchy which 
was constantly raked by every kind of projectile. Rarely 
did I do so without witnessing casualties. 

On April 23rd, St. George’s Day, the 76th Brigade, to 
the headquarters of which I was now attached, moved 
forward from Arras to the Bois des Beufs at 6 p.m. Next 
day the Brigade was ordered to relieve the 86th Brigade in 
the line in front of Monchy, and the relief took place during 
the night of the 24th/25th. 

As liaison officer with the 86th Brigade I went forward 
in advance during the afternoon accompanied by my batman 
to arrange for Brigade Headquarters. I walked for some 
distance on the right side of the Cambrai road, and as we 
approached Monchy the whole area on that side of the road 
was being whipped by a tornado of shrapnel. As the 
chance of getting through there seemed small, I crossed 
the road and continued to advance on the left side, till I 
arrived at a group of what had once been farm buildings 
athwart the road, known as Les Fossés farm. On the left 
side of the road, just short of the farmstead, was a battery 
of field artillery, which at the moment I happened to arrive 
was being shelled with crumps. My crossing the road to 
avoid the shrapnel was a case of “out of the frying-pan 
into the fire.’ As I approached with my batman two 
crumps burst almost simultaneously within a few yards 
on either side of us. My batman was wounded in the 
knee, and I had to leave him at a field dressing-station which 
very fortunately chanced to be within a few yards in one 
of the ruinous outhouses of the farm buildings. ‘The dressing- 
station was packed with wounded. 

The selection of Brigade Headquarters offered two alter- 
natives. A short distance in front of Les Fossés farm, 
opening out on a communication trench running parallel 
with the road, was a German dug-out of the usual type 
with a double entrance, from each of which some twenty 
steps led down into a long, narrow, subterranean compart- 
ment. The second alternative was a large disused chalk-pit 
hard by Les Fossés farm. The entrance was close to the 
road, and one descended three flights of a steep ladder into 
the quarry, which had a domed roof, and in the middle of 
the dome was a circular aperture open to the daylight. The 
quarry already afforded accommodation to some three 
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hundred men of various units. On the arrival of Brigade 
Headquarters that evening I explained to the general the 
alternatives, and he selected the quarry as being the more 
commodious. We accordingly installed ourselves in a small 
recess of the quarry, which had a flat roof, just high enough 
to allow one to stand upright. Excavations in the wall of 
this recess afforded what appeared excellent sleeping bunks. 
The site had several objections from the point of view of 
Brigade Headquarters. In the first place it was a marked 
spot for the German gunners who, having recently evacuated 
the place, knew exactly its whereabouts and maintained a 
constant gun-fire both on the airshaft of the quarry itself 
and on the road which led up to the entrance. Moreover, 
close to the top of the airshaft the Germans had left a dump 
of fish-tailed bombs, among which their shells alighted and 
caused frequent explosions. These detonations combined 
with the constant bursting of the shells caused large masses 
of chalk to break away from the domed roof without any 
warning, which falling into the interior, crowded with troops, 
occasioned many casualties, and not a few men were crushed 
to death or severely injured by the falling fragments. The 
general summoned a mining expert from the New Zealand 
Tunnelling Company to examine the quarry, who reported 
that in the domed part of the quarry we must expect a 
recurrence from time to time of the breaking away of the 
chalk under the concussion of the shell-fire. He then 
examined our own small recess and tapped the roof with a 
pick, dislodging a piece of chalk about the size of a man’s 
head. He expressed the opinion that, though smaller 
fragments might break away here, the risk was less 
and that this flat-roofed recess was comparatively safe. 
Lulled into a sense of security by these comforting remarks, 
we continued accordingly to occupy our niche. But the 
same night, without a moment’s warning, there was a crunch- 
ing sound, and the roof of the bunk in which the general slept 
suddenly collapsed, giving him only a fraction of a second to 
spring out before the mass of chalk descended upon him. 
The subsidence of the chalk completely telescoped the bunk 
out of existence. It was a narrow escape, and the general 
then wisely decided to change his headquarters to the dug- 
out which I had originally suggested as an alternative. 

My duties, while in the line, combined those of forward 
observation officer and liaison officer. In the former 
capacity I spent a considerable part of my time at an O.P. 
in Hussar Lane, a communication trench connecting Monchy 
with the farm known as La Bergére or the Shepherdess on 
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the Cambrai road. From this rising ground I could com- 
mand a fair view in an easterly direction towards the enemy 
lines. The frequent coming and going of orderlies who 
acted as my messengers apprised some vigilant German 
observation officer of the existence of an O.P. at this spot, 
and it came in for a fair amount of shelling. To begin with, 
my post was just in an open trench, but by the time of our 
second tour of duty in the front line the general had taken 
steps to have it converted into a pukka observation post, 
with a concrete roof and a narrow horizontal aperture for 
a look-out. While this roof was no protection against a 
direct hit, it had the merit of affording a screen against 
splinters. On one occasion I was at this post during an 
exceptionally heavy attack on our front-line trenches accom- 
panied by a bombardment with gas shells. As the fumes 
of the gas were penetrating into the O.P. I had given orders 
to my orderlies to wear their gas masks. As the day wore 
on some wounded stragglers came past my post. I ques- 
tioned several of these, and they persistently alleged that the 
entire garrison in one section of the front line had been 
annihilated and that the Germans were advancing, having 
broken through the gap. I passed on these statements to 
the Brigade as unconfirmed reports of men who had obvi- 
ously been through a very rough time and whose view of 
the situation was likely to bear the colour of their own 
particular recent experiences. It seemed to me improbable 
that what they said could be literally true, and I had complete 
confidence that as long as there were men alive in the trenches 
to hold them they would be held. So it turned out to be, 
and I learned later of the magnificent defence of a detach- 
ment of the 2nd Battalion of the Suffolk Regiment, who had 
refused to be dislodged in spite of very heavy casualties. 
The survivors were very few, and every one of them received 
the Military Medal, which they richly deserved. 

The Brigade’s first tour of duty in the Monchy line ended 
on May Ist. The task devolved on me, as liaison officer, 
of taking charge of the party of guides, one for each battalion, 
and conducting them from Brigade Headquarters to the 
rendezvous close to the front line, where they were to await 
at nightfall the respective units which they were to guide 
to their new location behind the lines. Arrived at the 
rendezvous I then had to conduct the guides back to the 
ultimate destination of each unit, so that one could be sure 
that each of them knew the route and would make no mistake 
in the important work of guiding the battalion in the dark. 
This rehearsal of the duties of the guides had to be done in 
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broad daylight and under whatever conditions happened to 
prevail at the time as regards enemy bombardment. The 
result was one often had exciting experiences. On this 
occasion the rendezvous at the front line was the derelict 
tank which had done such good work in assisting the infantry 
in the capture of Monchy and which now lay in Dragoon 
Lane, @ communication trench running south from Monchy 
to the Cambrai road. I set out with my party from Les 
Fossés farm for this objective, but we were evidently spotted 
by some German F.O.0. and had to run the gauntlet of 
shell-fire as we went forward. Fortunately for part of the 
way we were able to make use of a communication trench, 
along which I made my guides deploy, the shells dropping 
with unpleasant and almost uncanny accuracy among us. 
However, by great good luck we reached our tank without 
casualties. Then, having indicated the starting-point, I 
took the party back to the Brown Line and showed them 
the position that was there to be taken up by each unit. 
When all had been done that could be done in coaching the 
guides in their duties, which, excellent fellows as they were, 
they were quick at mastering, there always remained a great 
element of uncertainty as to how the relief would work out. 
There was the chance of the enemy launching an attack just 
at the moment when the relieving troops were going up to 
the front line, which meant they would probably be held up 
by the enemy’s barrage. Such night attacks were fairly 
frequent. There was also the risk that the guides of the 
incoming battalions might lose direction on some dark 
moonless night, however well they knew the route in day- 
time, and so cause confusion, or at least delay. The hazards 
of warfare, in fact, often made it a very close thing whether 
the battalions being relieved were safely away from the 
front line before dawn. If they were caught going back 
after daybreak they were sure to have heavy casualties from 
shell-fire. On this particular occasion delay was caused by 
night shell-fire, and there were a fair number of casualties 
among the outgoing battalions, but the operation was 
successfully accomplished before day broke. 

The Brigade was again back in the front line at Monchy 
after an interval of about ten days. An attack was then 
being prepared on Devil’s Trench, which lay to the north- 
east of Monchy. The day before the attack I went out with 
an orderly to reconnoitre a position suitable for an O.P., from 
which I could report on the progress of the attack. The 
general had suggested that from a much battered wood on 
rising ground to the north of Monchy I should be able to 
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get a good view of the Devil’s Trench. On arrival at the 
wood I found that, though I could get a partial view of the 
scene of operations, I could not see the entire area of our 
trench and the enemy’s trench and the intervening ground. 
I was, therefore, not satisfied with the position as an O.P., 
and decided to go forward into the open beyond the wood, 
using as a partial screen from sight a hedge which ran 
diagonally down the slope in the direction of the enemy’s 
lines. This we did by short rushes, hoping to escape observa- 
tion. The screen, however, proved ineffectual, many gaps 
having been made in it by shell-fire, and we soon found shells 
dropping around us. By this time, however, I had got to 
@ point where I was able to get a good view of the lie of the 
land. We took cover in a shell-hole, where I remained some 
time taking notes of the enemy’s position and the sur- 
roundings. ‘The shelling still continued, and as we squatted 
together in the shell-hole a large splinter of a shell whizzed 
past within a hair-breadth of my knee and thudded into the 
side of the shell-hole. It was a close shave, and evoked 
from my cheery orderly the remark: ‘‘ That was very nearly 
a ‘ Blighty,’ sir!” Disagreeable as it always was to be 
shelled, which was the common lot of all for a good part 
of the day and night throughout the battle zone at Monchy, 
it was more peculiarly so when, as in the present case, one 
realized that the gunner was expressly training his gun 
upon the mark offered by myself and my orderly. 

The next day the attack took place at 6 p.m., and I 
again took up my position at a point selected in Orange 
Lane as the result of my reconnaissance on the previous 
day. I had with me on this occasion three orderlies, a 
telephone and a hamper full of carrier pigeons. From my 
point of vantage I could distinctly see our troops dash out 
of our front line, and though there were many casualties in 
the short space which separated our trench from the enemy’s 
trench which was being attacked, I was able to report by 
carrier pigeon to Divisional Headquarters a few minutes 
after the attack had been launched that some of our men 
had actually reached the objective. In a moment the 
artillery on both sides put down barrages and the entire 
situation became speedily obscured by smoke, and it was 
impossible to tell how the attack might be faring beneath 
this sulphurous canopy. As a matter of fact, when the fog 
of war lifted it was found that the attack had been a failure. 
Local attacks such as these were always extremely difficult 
to bring to a successful conclusion as the enemy fire could 
be concentrated on a small area, instead of being diffused, 
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as in the case of an attack on a wide front. I was at my 
O.P. till nightfall sending off messages as to the situation 
as the result of my own personal observation and the in- 
terrogation of the walking wounded who happened to pass 
my post. The-enemy’s bombardment was particularly 
heavy, and my telephone line was cut almost immediately, 
and two of my orderlies wounded. I was therefore reduced 
to pigeons as the only means of communication, and found 
them under such conditions by far the most satisfactory 
means of communication. The messages were inserted in 
small cylinders clamped on to the pigeon’s leg. At 
night-fall the firing on either side gradually simmered 
down. 

When this tour of duty came to an end on the night of 
May 14th/15th, the Brigade was not again back at Monchy 
till June llth. At 2 a.m. on that morning I started, accom- 
panied by the Brigade signalling officer, along the Cambrai 
road from Arras, doing the first part of the journey in a 
Ford car. Having arrived in the neighbourhood of Feuchy 
Chapel, some three miles from the city, we left the car and 
proceeded forward on foot. The moon, then nearing its 
last quarter, was obscured by heavy clouds and the night 
was as dark as a wolf’s mouth as we struck away from the 
road diagonally to find our route to the new Brigade Head- 
quarters, which had been indicated to us by map square only. 
One of the concomitants of warfare is the obliteration of 
landmarks. After constant shelling over a prolonged period 
one piece of country has little to distinguish it from another, 
and by night, and that a dark night, when one has to thread 
one’s way across trenches, through barbed wire entangle- 
ments, over ground pitted with shell-holes, past batteries 
of whose existence one did not know till the blinding flash 
of the gun fired close by indicated its proximity, it is no 
easy matter to locate an unknown dug-out which has only 
two small entrances, suggestive in their appearance of adits 
to a mine, to mark its whereabouts. This particular dug-out 
was situated on an open stretch of battle-field a short distance 
west of Monchy. We groped our way for a considerable 
distance without discovering any clue as to the locality of 
the dug-out, and finally as it was near daybreak we decided 
to wait till the dawn disclosed such landmarks as existed, 
when we should have no difficulty in arriving at our destina- 
tion. The first grey glimmer of daylight showed up a dark 
object some hundred yards in front of us, and curiosity 
moved us to investigate what it might be. It proved to 
be an entrance to a dug-out and the very one we were in 
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search of, so we had not been so far out in our reckoning 
after all. 

On the morning of the 13th I accompanied the general 
commanding the Brigade on an early tour of the front line 
trenches starting at 6 a.m., a tour which I had already made 
before on several occasions by day and by night. Our route 
lay along Vine Lane, a communication trench which led up 
to Monchy. Vine Lane led appropriately enough into 
Grape Trench, but to destroy any illusion that might have 
existed in these pleasant names “Vine” and ‘‘Grape”’ as 
suggesting some “cushy” retreat away from the din and 
strife of battle, by a subtle double entendre, Grape Trench 
was linked up with two other trenches bearing the sinister 
names of Shrapnel and Canister. Any false conception, 
indeed, of the nature of our surroundings that we might 
have harboured was speedily dispelled by the whizz of a 
shell which buried itself in the parapet of the trench a few 
yards from us, fortunately a ‘‘dud.’’ Our route lay through 
Ada and Quarry Trenches and back by Pick and Knife 
Trenches. At several points in the course of the round 
we came in for shelling, and more than once were compelled 
to wait while some particularly spiteful gun vented its hate 
on some section of the trench through which we had to 
pass. The evidence of the carnage that was being wrought 
in the trenches obtruded itself in gruesome fashion at certain 
spots where the parapet had been made to serve the purpose 
of a soldier’s sepulchre. At one point a hand grimly extended 
suggested the line in Vergil where the spirits of the departed, 
waiting their turn to cross the River Styx, held out their 
hands in longing for the further shore. 

Throughout this period in the trenches the enemy were 
very aggressive, nor were our troops less imbued with the 
offensive spirit. The daily chronicle of events was some- 
thing as follows: On the 14th there was a heavy attack 
made by us on Hook and Long Trenches and the enemy 
counter-attacked at 5.30 p.m. At 2.15 a.m. on the 16th 
the enemy attacked and gained some ground. At 1.45 a.m. 
on the 17th we made an unsuccessful attempt to regain the 
lost ground. At 2.30 a.m. on the 18th there was again a 
counter-attack. Then things began to simmer down 4 
little. The night of the 18th was relatively quiet. 

Such were just a few of the crowded incidents of trench 
warfare in front of Monchy, where things had again reached 
the stage of deadlock. 

One of the most successful of our attacks was due to the 
following ruse de guerre. The usual preliminary bombard- 
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ment took place for several days to destroy the enemy’s 
wire. Then on the day of the attack a party of men, specially 
selected for their sprinting capability, slipped over the top 
and dashed forward a minute before our artillery opened fire. 
That minute sufficed to cross No Man’s Land, and our men 
were in the enemy’s trench at the moment when our guns 
began to fire. The surprise in this case was complete. 

From the 15th to the 19th I was at the O.P. in Hussar 
Lane every night and sent hourly reports to Brigade 
Headquarters. 

On one occasion it was decided by the Staff to endeavour 
to ascertain the number, calibre and positions of the enemy 
guns by the opening up of gun-fire from all our batteries for 
a few minutes with the intention of evoking a response from 
the hostile batteries. All our F.O. officers were then to 
concentrate on endeavouring to locate and to take note of 
the particulars of the enemy guns. I was on this occasion 
on duty at the O.P. in Hussar Lane, having received notice 
of our intended plan of action. There was an inferno of 
drum fire from our batteries which lasted for a few minutes 
only and speedily drew the desired response from the enemy. 
I spent a busy quarter of an hour taking note as far as 
possible from my post of the enemy gun-fire. Incidentally, 
my post came in for a considerable amount of shelling, 
and this was at the time before the O.P. had been provided 
with a concrete roof, so that we had a pretty warm time of 
it, and more than once barely escaped being buried by the 
bursting shells. Our fire ceased as suddenly as it had started, 
and the enemy fire gradually died down, and in the space 
of less than half an hour all was dead calm. It was a bright 
sunny morning, and in the stillness after the whirlwind of 
shell-fire a skylark soared over my head and burst into a 
frolic of song. It was a striking instance of how the 
“lower order” of the animal creation pursues the even 
tenor of its way undisturbed by the worst frightfulness of 
man. 

During the frequent raids and counter-raids, a fair number 
of German prisoners passed my post from time to time. 
It was a curious study to observe the temperaments of the 
different types of prisoners. There was the haughty Prussian 
of the Junker type, sullen and aloof. There was the Saxon 
showing no venom against his captors and accepting the 
situation for the most part gladly, as a termination of the 
perils and hardships of trench life. Then there was the 
Alsatian who was eager to impress upon one in guttural 
accent which betrayed his Teutonic origin that he was 
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really half a Frenchman and had very reluctantly been 
serving on the wrong side. 

The working of “ Q” side in the stress of battle some- 
times produces humorous situations. As an instance, on 
one occasion I happened to be at Brigade Headquarters at a 
moment when things were critical and in the midst of furious 
attacks which threatened our positions at every point. The 
general commanding the Brigade had his hands full, and 
more than full. There arrives at Brigade Headquarters a 
despatch rider in hot haste with a missive for the general. 
The general opens it anticipating some important news 
regarding the situation, or perhaps a response to some appeal 
for artillery support or air force reconnaissance. What he 
actually reads is: “Ref. your. ...A.A.A. The pork is 
absorbed in the beans. A.A.A.” Cold comfort to learn 
in such a predicament that the issue of pork and beans 
about which there had been some complaint on the score 
of the apparent absence of the former ingredient was really 
all that it professed to be! 

Exasperating though the intrusion of such details at 
such a moment must have been to a general harassed with 
the solicitudes of trench warfare, he had the good heart and 
grace even in the stress of action to see the humour of it. 
He treasured this message, and announced later his intention 
of having it framed in commemoration of that fate-fraught 
day of battle. The obtrusiveness of “ Q” at such a moment 
was unfortunate, but for the most part “‘Q”’ performs its 
vital and essential duties quietly and unostentatiously. 

But to return from this digression to the chronicle of 
events, the night of the 19th we were once more relieved 
by the 36th Brigade (XIIth Division). The night of the 
relief was fortunately a quiet one. 

Thus ended the share in the operations about Monchy 
taken at this season by the Brigade to which I belonged. 
Trench raids, attacks and counter-attacks had been the 
order of the day, but nothing definite had been achieved on 
either side. At the end of it all we were still holding Monchy- 
le-Preux. 

I suppose it may be safely said that at no place or time 
during the Great War was there greater carnage within so 
circumscribed an area than there was in the spring of 1917 
at Monchy-le-Preux. Many times the trenches became 
literally a charnel-house, and it is an undying tribute to the 
magnificent qualities of the troops who fought there that 
Monchy remained throughout all this desperate fighting in 
British hands. 
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The association of the village of Monchy with many 
battles in its earlier history has already been mentioned, 
but there is a further fact regarding its name that may not 
inappropriately be recorded in this short survey of a certain 
phase of its martial annals. The village of Monchy gave its 
name to the noble House of Monchy. Charles de Monchy, 
Marquis de Hocquincourt, Maréchal de France, was born 
in Picardy in 1599. Among the many distinguished episodes 
of his career, perhaps the most noteworthy is that in 1654 
he commanded with Field-Marshal Turenne the army which 
delivered Arras, besieged by the Prince of Condé and the 
Archduke Leopold. Madame de Motteville portrayed his 
character in this short sketch “ C’était un homme vaillant et 
de grand cceur, un franc Picard.”” His name also deserves 
to be recorded in the roll of honour of warriors who have 
contributed by their valorous deeds to earn for Monchy the 
title of ‘‘ Le Preux.” 


Witmot P. M. Russet 
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AT MILNER COURT 


On July 18th there were two remarkable ceremonies at 
Sturry, near Canterbury, in honour of Lord Milner, who for 
many years made his home at a delightful and historic house 
known as Sturry Court. This has now been rechristened 
Milner Court and has been presented by Lady Milner, as a 
memorial of her husband, to the famous King’s School, 
Canterbury, and will be hereafter the Junior King’s School. 
The first of the 4wo ceremonies consisted of the laying of the 
foundation-stone of the new building, which will accom- 
modate seventy-five boarders and twenty-five day boys, the 
mansion house being left intact as the head master’s house, 
and there is every reason to hope and expect that the archi- 
tects of the new (Mr. Sydney Tatchell, F.R.I.B.A., and Mr. 
Geoffrey Wilson, F.R.I.B.A.) will produce something not 
unworthy of this gem of the sixteenth century. The second 
ceremony consisted of the opening of a fine recreation- 
ground that those old friends of Alfred Milner, viz. Sir Henry 
Birchenough, Sir Otto Beit, and Mr. Claude Montefiore, have 
presented to the Parochial Church Council in memory of 
him. This ceremony was performed by Mr. Amery, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who was one of his most 
intimate and devoted disciples. 

There was a large company, and the weather was every- 
thing that could be desired. The head master of the King’s 
School (Mr. N. P. Birley), in welcoming Lady Milner in the 
presence of a large gathering of Senior and Junior boys, 
familiarly known as “Parrots,” bore testimony to her gene- 
rosity in giving them this beautiful house and lovely garden 
in commemoration of the services of Lord Milner to the 
Empire in the course of a life that was wholly devoted to its 
service. Lord Milner (we quote The Times’ report of Mr. 
Birley’s speech) had set an example to all who came after him 
of disinterested service, calm courage, and wide vision, and 
it might well be their earnest hope that those who came to 
live in that spot where he lived and worked might catch 
something of those qualities. In his lifetime Lord Milner’s 
generosity was often spent in helping boys to obtain an 
education which without his help would have been impossible 
He knew well the value of education and the place that i 
must hold in the development of the national life. A year 
ago it was announced that the trustees of the public 
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memorial to Lord Milner had decided to employ the greater 
art of the money at their disposal in connection with King’s 
chool. Some seventy acres of land adjoining Milner Court 
had been purchased as a bulwark against encroaching indus- 
trialism, the income going to swell the Memorial Scholarship 
Fund. The greater part of the money would be used to 
provide five Milner Memorial Scholarships at the King’s 
School of £100 a year, tenable for five years, and open to the 
sons of men serving in the Civil Services of India and the 
Colonies or who resided in those distant parts of the Empire 
where adequate educational facilities were not available. 
There would be, in addition, three Memorial Leaving Exhi- 
bitions of £75 a year, tenable at any place of further educa- 
tion, and open to Milner scholars or others who sought to 
prepare themselves for a career in the Empire overseas. 
Before laying the foundation-stone, Lady Milner spoke 
substantially as follows: 


It will seem natural for me, in the garden that he made, 
to talk to you about him rather differently, and as I am speak- 
ing to boys and young men, to talk of him when he was 
young, of his childhood and of his upbringing. 

He was like an only child, having two half-brothers 
many years older than himself, and never a sister. 

His father was a doctor who practised in London during 
the early years of Alfred’s life; but Dr. Milner was, beside‘s 
being a doctor, a scholar, a naturalist, and a sportsman, who: 


shot equally well with rifle and gun, and these gifts drew him ‘ 


so often away from his patients, who he always refused to 
attend unless they were seriously ill, that the London prac- 
tice became unremunerative and Dr. Milner accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the German University of Tiibingen. Alfred 
Milner had, until then, been educated at St. Peter’s, Eaton 
Square, as a day scholar. He was head of this school when 
the family moved to Germany—he was thought too delicate 
for Rugby, the school intended for him—and he went with 
his parents to Germany and to school at Tiibingen. He was 
twelve years old, and from having been the head of an English 
preparatory school he found himself, owing no doubt to the 
change of language, at the bottom of the German school, and 
he simply hated it. It took him three years to get to the 
top, and, as you may guess, it was an awful grind. These 
years he lived at home with his parents and a group of 
English boys, who were sent to Dr. Milner’s care for educa- 
tion. The absolute cheapness and simplicity of those far-off 
days is a great contrast to our life now. The family break- 
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fasted in summer at a quarter to six, and, while they led a life 
of strenuous hard work, they also had unlimited sport and 
swimming. Swimming and boating were Alfred Milner’s 
passion; there was nothing he could not do in the water or 
on it, and he always kept an affection for the river Neckar 
where he had spent so much time swimming in the rapid 
currents. 

The holidays at this time and afterwards were often spent 

on walking tours—how far away this places the sixties and 
seventies from us all!—and on one of these tours he saw from 
a great distance the siege of Strasburg in the Franco-Prussian 
War. He never forgot it, nor what it meant. He had seen 
a highly organized, conscripted, and trained nation fall upon 
an unprepared one, he had seen the effect of war upon the 
population and countryside, and for the rest of his life he 
never ceased to urge that for the rich and peacefully minded 
nations of the world to be unprepared to defend themselves 
was madness. He never thought that we in England were 
showing moral superiority when we failed to realize the con- 
ditions of the world we live in, or that we did our duty to our 
own civilization when we left our country and its depen- 
dencies insufficiently protected. He did not think this 
virtuous, but wrong, and a shirking of moral obligation, and 
this—his earliest strong opinion on a great public matter— 
ériginally dates from these early years and his boyish 
experience of the Franco-Prussian War. ) 
‘When he was fifteen the greatest tragedy of his life 
befell him. His mother died after a painful illness, and her 
death broke up the home—Alfred going to live with relatives 
in London. Her influence stayed with him always, she 
remained his ideal woman. Brave, cheerful, deeply religious, 
perfectly unselfish and a great lady, an adoring mother with 
a splendid gaiety and a grand laugh: “‘she laughed right out,” 
he said. He hardly knew how to bear himself when he lost 
her. So great was the impression she made upon him that 
he may be said to have lived all his life by the light of the 
torch she lit. I like to tell you this, here and now, and to 
ask you to give her a thought when you walk about the 
garden at Milner Court. 

The next stage was London—King’s College, London, for 
nearly two and a half years—unhappy years with great 
loneliness and a cramped town life on very small means for a 
boy who had all the tastes of a countryman. Those years 
were years of pure struggle and almost unrelieved home 
difficulties, only helped by the hard intellectual work which 
was necessary, and which by its intensity made all else bear- 
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able. He had made up his mind to try for the Balliol 
Scholarship at Oxford and this he won when he was eighteen. 

There was a scene of some significance when the examina- 
tion awards were announced. Alfred Milner had made up 
his mind that he had failed—and here, speaking to many who 
are in for examinations at this moment, I should like to warn 
you against this spirit of depression, so common to examinees, 
He never lost it. Every time he went in for a prize or a 
scholarship, he thought he was beaten, and, I may add, that 
he missed the Ireland simply because he stayed away after 
the first day, and the great Doctor Jowett nearly slew him 
because he thereby, and only thereby, missed this great 

rize. 

4 Well, the time we are speaking of was in 1872, a winter 
evening at Balliol, and the eager knots of men were waiting 
with their groups of friends for the news of the awards and, 
as each success was announced, cheers came from the men 
from Harrow or Eton or Winchester or other schools, each 
applauding any victory of their school and each successful 
candidate surrounded by friends and vociferously congratu- 
lated. At the end, the great prize—the Balliol Scholarship— 
“Mr. Milner’ was read out and there was a dead silence. 
Hardly anyone in the room had ever heard of him, and he had 
only one King’s College friend at his side—Philip Gell—who 
broke the silence with a belated and piercing shriek and 
rushed from the room shouting at the top of his voice, cling- 
ing to Alfred, who was entirely bewildered, and who was 
dragged, unresisting, down the street to the telegraph office 
to telegraph to Mr. Mayor, the tutor at King’s College, 
London, who had helped him in his work. 

There in Oxford we will leave him. Oxford was the end 
of the loneliness. At Oxford he found Arnold Toynbee, 
Michael Glazebrook, Leonard Montefiore, and Jim Rendel, 
and life filled to the brim with friendships and eager plans 
for making the world anew. 

In giving this brief sketch it is impossible to do more 
than give an impression, and the impression I have given 
here perhaps is too solemn a one—all work and not enough 
play. If it has sounded solemn, it is wrong, for never was 
anyone with a greater sense of humour or a grander enjoy- 
ment of life, and in that he never grew a day older. You may 
see some of the expression of this power of enjoyment in this 
garden, for which he had a great love and in the creation of 
which he spent years of delight, and if any here present can 
remember him judging the swimming races we had here in 
the river a few years ago, lying flat on his chest, watching the 
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boys swimming with an absorbed and excited interest that 
was not even beaten by that of the youngest present, they 
could not doubt his zeal and love of the jolly outdoor things 
that make up so much of our English life. 

It was, perhaps, because he had such a youthful spirit 
that he always had so much sympathy with young people 
and such a complete understanding of all their troubles. He 
couldn’t be censorious about them, and the indulgence he 
showed to the follies of the young partly came from the fact 
that they amused him intensely when they got into scrapes, 
out of which he would exert himself infinitely to extract 
them, and, having extracted them, there the matter ended. 
There was no admonition or reproof, perhaps just a word, 
‘‘Well, we are well out of that,’ and all thanks were smiled 
away. 

Tt is because he so liked young people and so wanted 
always to help them that this place, that he remade and 
loved, has been given to you, the boys of King’s School; 
given so that the time of learning, always hard, may be made 
pleasanter by charming scenes, by the beauty of the old 
house and the barn, the space for games and the river for 
sport. He would have liked you to be here, he would have 
wanted you to enjoy Sturry and be happy in his garden, and, 
in giving you this place in his name, I will ask you to think 
of him and of his lifelong work for great causes, and his 
complete devotion to our country and her interests. 

He left no heirs of his body, but you can, if you will, each 
of you, be most truly and in all ways the heirs of his spirit. 


At the second ceremony in the Milner Memorial Ground, 
which lies between the main road to Ramsgate and Sturry 
Churchyard, Sir Henry Birchenough presented the Vicar 
with the deed of conveyance on behalf of his three friends, 
and after a few words from Lady Milner, Mr. Amery paid his 
moving tribute to his old chief, which we borrow from The 
Times’ admirable and sympathetic account of these excep- 
tionally interesting proceedings. The Colonial Secretary 
said: 

‘‘When the history of our times came to be written there 
were few names that would occupy a higher place than that 
of Lord Milner as a great servant of his country and the 
Empire. On more than one critical occasion his unflinching 
courage and determination made him in a very true sense 
the saviour of the State—not least, perhaps, in those most 
critical days of the Great War, when, on his own initiative, 
and without waiting for sanction or guidance from the 
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Cabinet, he brought about that unified command of the 
Allied Forces which turned defeat into victory. Lord Milner, 
he thought, however, would himself have attached much 
more importance to the long years of fruitful, creative work 
he did wherever his destiny led him. The whole life of 
South Africa to-day, not only political but economic, and 
above all the life of the countryside, owed much to his 
creative purpose, as well as to his statesmanship. 

“Lord Milner was not simply a man immersed in what 
were known as great affairs, or even devoted service to a 
great idea. He was one who, with adeep and intimate passion, 
loved this beautiful old land of England. He was never so 
happy as in the quiet and beautiful seclusion of his own 
country home, or when he walked through the green lanes of 
the countryside. He was a lover of rural England, but not 
for himself alone. From youth onwards the state of the 
people of this country was never far from his heart. He was 
a@ man whose sympathy went out to his fellow-men, and per- 
haps above all to the poor and simple. It went out, not only 
in a desire to help their material needs, but even more in a 
desire that they should enjoy the beauty and fullness of life 
as much as others who were more fortunately placed. That 
was why he believed that in a very peculiar sense that 
particular memorial would have made him especially happy.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


SPELL-BINDING IN TEXAS 


[As the British Public’s knowledge of American affairs is 
confined to the information purveyed by correspondents in 
New York (in whose eyes New York is the United States), 
we on this side of the Atlantic have practically no acquaint- 
ance with distinctive American utterances. Conspicuous 
among recent orations is “the keynote speech” delivered by 
Mr. Claude G. Bowers at the great Democratic Convention 
at Houston, Texas, on June 26th, which enthusiastically 
nominated Governor “Alf” Smith of New York as the 
Democratic Candidate for the Presidency. We reproduce 
Mr. Bowers’ arraignment of the Republican Party from the 
New York Times of June 27th. Its eloquence is calculated 
to make our own Spell-binders, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Winston Churchill, and Lord Birkenhead, feel rather small 
as they realize the heights as yet unscaled by them. The 
orator produced a sensational effect on the Convention that 
recalled the mighty effort of Mr. William Jennings Bryan 
thirty-two years ago.—Epitor, N.R.] 


Tuer American Democracy has mobilized to-day to wage a war of extermination 
against privilege and pillage. We prime our guns against autocracy and bureau- 
cracy. We march against that centralization which threatens the liberties of the 
people. We fight for the Republic of the fathers, and for the recovery of the 
covenant from the keeping of a caste and class. We battle for the honour of the 
nation, besmirched and bedraggled by the most brazen and shameless carnival 
of corruption that ever blackened the reputation of a decent and self-respecting 
people. 

We stand for the spirit of the preamble of the Declaration that is made 4 
mockery; for the Bill of Rights that is ignored; for the social and economic 
justice which is refused; for the sovereign rights of States that are denied; and 
for a return to the old-fashioned civic integrity of a Jackson, a Tilden, a Cleve- 
land, and a Wilson. We stand for the restoration of the Government to the 
people who built it by their bravery and cemented it with their blood. 

We do not underestimate the enemy. The little gilded group that now owns 
and controls the Government can pour a golden stream into the slush fund and 
make no impression on the fortunes they have legislated into their coffers. The 
enemy enters the campaign unembarrassed by a debt—Harry Sinclair has paid 
that off. It enters the campaign with his money in its pocket and his blessing 
on its head. 

For forty years the party in power has conjured with the name of Lincoln 
while following the leadership of Hamilton; and now, after eight years of success- 
ful privilege and pillage, it throws off the Lincolnian mask. It could hardly 
keep the Lincoln mask on its face and Sinclair’s money in its chest. 

Thus at Kansas City, where they dramatized the issue, it was not Lincoln 
but Hamilton who rode at the head of the procession. 
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Thus they frankly base their policies on the political principles of Hamilton, 
and we go forth to battle for the principles of Thomas Jefferson. The issues are 
as fundamental as they were when Jefferson and Hamilton crossed swords more 
than a century ago. To understand the conflicting views of these two men on 
the functions of government is to grasp the deep significance of this campaign. 

Now Hamilton believed in the rule of an aristocracy of money, and Jefferson 
in a democracy of men. 

Hamilton believed that Governments are created for the domination of the 
masses, and Jefferson that they are created for the service of the people. 

Hamilton wrote to Morris that Governments are strong in proportion as they 
are made profitable to the powerful, and Jefferson knew that no Government is 
fit to live that does not conserve the interest of the average man. 

Hamilton proposed a scheme for binding the wealthy to the Government by 
making government a source of revenue to the wealthy, and Jefferson unfurled 
his banner of equal rights. 

Hamilton wanted to wipe out the boundary lines of States, and Jefferson was 
the champion of their sovereign powers. 

Hamilton would have concentrated authority remote from the people, and 
Jefferson would have diffused it among them. 

Hamilton would have injected governmental activities into all the affairs of 
men, and Jefferson laid it down as an axiom of freedom that “that Government 
is best which governs least.” 

Just put a pin in this: There is not a major evil of which the American people 
are complaining now that is not due to the triumph of the Hamiltonian concep- 
tion of the State. And the tribute to Hamilton at Kansas City was an expression 
of fealty to him who thought that Governments are strong in proportion as they 
are made profitable to the powerful; who proposed the plan for binding the 
wealthy to the Government by making government a source of revenue to the 
wealthy; who devised the scheme to tax the farm to pay the factory; and whose 
purpose was to make democracy in America a mockery and a sham 

Thus we are challenged once more to a conflict on the fundamentals; and a 
clear call comes to us to-day to fight anew under the Jeffersonian banner, with 
the Jacksonian sword, and in the Wilsonian spirit, and, crashing the gates of 
privilege, make Jeffersonian democracy a living force again in the lives and 
homes of men. 

The friendly enemy at Kansas City has rendered a clarifying service by pro- 
claiming Hamilton as its father and beau ideal. This ought to awaken the 
Lincolnians among Republicans to a realization of what are the fundamentals of 
their party’s faith. It was Lincoln who said that “‘the principles of Jefferson are 
the definitions and the axioms of a free society.”» What a comment on the con- 
fusion of the public mind on the elementals of American politics when a great 
party is able to claim a joint parenthood in Abraham Lincoln and Alexander 
Hamilton! 

' Why, you cannot believe with Lincoln in democracy and with Hamilton 
against it. 

You cannot believe with Lincoln that ‘God loved the common people or He 
would not have made so many of them,” and with Hamilton that the people are 
“a great beast.” 

You cannot believe with Lincoln that the principles of Jefferson are ‘‘the 
definitions and the axioms of a free society,” and with Hamilton that they are 
the definitions of anarchy. 

You cannot believe with Lincoln in a government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people,” and with Hamilton in a government of the wealthy, 
by the influential and for the powerful. 

There are Lincoln Republicans and Hamilton Republicans, but never the 
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twain shall meet, not even at Kansas City, until you find some way to ride two 
horses going in opposite directions at the same time. We here propose to take 
our stand so uncompromisingly on the elemental principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy that liberal and progressives may fraternize with us in a common 
fight against the common foe in the common interest of the average man and 
woman. 

We enter the campaign no strangers to the public. The brilliant record of 
our eight years of power is as a splotch of glorious sunshine against the smutty 
background of eight years of privilege and crime. In those eight years we wrote 
more progressive and constructive measures into law than had been written by 
the opposition in forty years of power. 

One thing those eight years did—they buried beyond the reach of resurrec- 
tion the ancient slander that the party of Wilson is incapable of constructive 
statesmanship. 

They did one thing more—they destroyed the falsehood that Democracy 
means hard times. 

They did another thing—they demolished the fallacy that the party that 
gave the Federal Reserve system to the nation is an enemy of business. 

And those eight years did one thing more—they gave another immortal to 
the skies. 

What a majestic figure was he who led us in those fruitful years! The cold 
even light of his superb intellect played upon the most intricate problems of the 
times and they seemed to solve themselves. He lifted the people to such heights 
of moral grandeur as they had never known before; and his name and purpose 
made hearts beat faster in lowly places where his praise was sung in every lan- 
guage in the world. And when at length, his body broken but his spirit soaring 
still, he fell stricken while still battling for his faith, there passed to time and 
to eternity and to all mankind the everlasting keeping of the immortal memory 
of Woodrow Wilson 

We submit that a party that stands for that democracy which is inseparable 
from the liberties of men, and has given a Jefferson, a Jackson, and a Wilson to 
the service of mankind, has earned the right in times like these to the co-opera- 
tion of independents and progressives in the struggle for the preservation of 
popular government and the purging of the nation of that corruption which has 
made America a byword and a hissing in the very alleys of the world. 

Sixteen years ago the late Senator Beveridge warned us of the “invisible 
government.” That invisible government now feels strong enough to take on 
visibility. From the moment of the election of 1920, there was a mobilization of 
the Black Horse Cavalry of privilege and pillage, and it cantered down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, up and down from one end to the other. Strange creatures, new 
to the Capital, put in an appearance. Desk room was found for one of these in 
the Department of Justice. The best minds established a temple of the new 
patriotism in the Little Green House on K Street. Men who were the very 
symbols of privilege, whose fortunes had been made on the favours of the Govern- 
ment, were put in possession of the instrumentalities of the State. Acting on 
the Hamiltonian theory that Governments are strong in proportion as they are 
made profitable to the powerful, the foremost of these was placed in a strategic 
public station that he might personally supervise the delivery of the goods. The 
representatives of special interest hastened to the Capital with their receipts for 
campaign contributions, to be given a key to the Treasury and a guest card at 
the patriotic club on K Street where “there was a sound of revelry by night.” 
Within five months the conditions in Washington had become a scandal and & 
stench. The reign of privilege and pillage had begun. 

The moment the bell rang these men set to the task of undoing the work of 
Woodrow Wilson and to the commercialization of the Government. In the 
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midst of the usual scandal they hurried a tariff law upon the statutes at a cost of 
from three to four billions a year to the consumers. 

They found the Tariff Commission we created an embarrassment—they 
ignored it. It was not facts they sought. They had promises to keep. Whena 
little later they found it convenient to have a complacent commission to find the 
facts they sought—they packed it. From that moment the acoustics of the 
commission have been bad. The cries of the millions for relief cannot be heard, 
but the dulcet whisper of the pig-iron industry is enough to bring a 50 per cent. 
increase in its loot. 

They found the Federal Trade Commission in the way—they packed it. They 
took the weapons we provided for the protection of the people against exploita- 
tion and turned them over to the powers of pillage. 

Thus Privilege was speedily entrenched in every department of the Govern- 
ment; and Privilege moved into the office of the Attorney-General to spike 
the guns of Justice; and Privilege took possession of the strategic points in all 
the departments and commissions; and when the machinery of this potential 
plutocracy had been completed, there, at the control, sat the very personification 
of the erstwhile invisible government, looking after the interest of his flock. 

It is a tragic thing to find a Government mortgaged to a little group that 
could be crowded into the directors’ rooms of the Aluminum Company of America. 
Under the rule of this régime the average man has had no more stake in the 
Government, for which he may be called upon to die, than if he had never touched 
our soil. 

For example, what stake in the Government has the farmer of to-day? From 
the moment of the realization of the Hamiltonian State under the banner of the 
bloody shirt in the brutal days of Reconstruction the American farmer has been 
but a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. During the sixty years of Jeffer- 
sonian supremacy the farmer was on an equality with every other industry, and 
it is no mere coincidence that his decline and degradation began with the triumph 
of the Hamiltonian State. In the Jeffersonian concept of society the farmer had 
& position of paramount importance; but in all the political writings of Hamilton 
the only reference to the farmer is a promise that in compensation for his sub- 
mission to taxation in the interest of others he may put his wife and children to 
work in the mills. 

Thus while the little group represented by Mr. Mellon has found fine plucking 
in the vineyard of the State, there have been nothing but thorns and thistles for 
the tillers of the soil. And the result is a condition of ruination that is a disgrace 
to our civilization. Millions of farms have been abandoned. Two million men 
have been driven from the paternal acres by economic necessity within the year. 
The hammer of the auctioneer knocking down farmlands has sounded like the 
continuous bombardment of a major battle in the West. Does the ruling caste 
want figures? Then take this—in five years of this Administration there has 
been a depreciation in the value of farmlands and equipment of thirty billion 
dollars! 

And what does the ruling caste say to this? It calls it “temporary 
depression.» And what does it propose? It proposes that the farmers shall 
become better business men. 

Now when it suits the pleasure of the privileged to legislate money into its 
coffers, it is applauded by the claqueurs as patriotic statesmanship; but when the 
farmer demands his share in the unhappy game of paternalism, they denounce 
him as a radical and a crank. 

One day the head of the State by a scratch of the pen increased the tariff 
loot of the pig-iron industry by 50 per cent.; and the next day he delivered a 
homily to the farmers on the wickedness of expecting profit from a govern- 
mental act. 
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One day Mr. Mellon offered an argument against a farm relief bill; and the 
next day a Republican Senator by substituting ‘‘tariff for ‘farm relief,” and 
“duties” for ‘‘equalization fee,” converted the Mellon argument into a devas. 
tating denunciation of the very processes through which much of the Mellon 
fortune has been made. 

One month ago the President bitterly denounced with contemptuous phrasing 
the revolving fund of a farm relief bill; and the next day he heartily approved 
the revolving fund for the favoured shipping interest. 

And then, with millions of producers on the verge of bankruptcy and despair, 
they contemptuously kicked their case from court and adjourned the Congress 
with a cheer. Thus for eight long years they have stood in the midst of the 
wreckage of the farms and have done nothing—nothing to decrease the cost of 
transporting the farmer’s produce to the marts; nothing to rehabilitate his lost 
markets across the sea; but they have added a billion a year to the cost of the 
things the farmer has to buy. 

Now we do not ask paternalistic privilege for the farmer, but we do demand 
that the hand of Privilege shall be taken out of the farmer’s pockets and off the 
farmer’s throat. We propose to tear down the system of privilege and put the 
farmer on an absolute equality with every other industry—that is Jeffersonian 
democracy. We do not propose that the most basic of all our industries shall 
longer be a door-mat for all the others to wipe their feet upon as they enter the 
Temple of Privilege. 

Ah, but when we protest against the commercialization of government they 
say we are enemies of business. Well, history refutes them. Thomas Jefferson 
was not an enemy of business. He merely objected to the use of the instrumen- 
ftalities of the State to make it possible for a few men to pick the pockets of their 
fellow-men under the protection of the police. 

Andrew Jackson was not an enemy of business. He discriminated between 
business and brigandage; and he was so much the friend of honest business that 
he fought to make it free. 

Woodrow Wilson was not an enemy of business. In the eight years of his 
Administrations we gave more intelligent legislative service to honest business 
than had been given it in a generation before. 

We defy them to name a Democratic President who was an enemy of 
business. 

But we differ from those to whom Mr. Mellon is sacrosanct in our definition 
of a business man. In every tax reduction measure of the last eight years the 
Democratic minority in Congress has fought the battle of 95 per cent. of the 
American business men against his 5 per cent. 

We hold that the owner of a little shop, the proprietor of a store in an average 
town, is as much a business man as the barons of iron and steel. The man who 
owns and operates a ranch in Texas or Montana is as much of a business man as 
the banker in New York. The men who till the soil and feed the nation are 
better business men to the Jeffersonian than the most successful speculator 
in stocks and bonds. We cannot understand the régime in power, for we are 
interested in the Babbitts, and they in the bulls and the bears. 

We wage no war on big business if it be honest business; we find no fault with 
fortunes, however large, provided they are not accumulated through the misuse 
of governmental power. But we do wage war upon the commercialization of 
government that makes for corruption and crime. 

Privilege and Pillage are the Gold Dust twins of normalcy. The Wilson 
Administration is a green spot bounded on one side by the Mulhall mess and on 
the other by an oil-tanker flying a pirate’s flag. 

The last seven and a half years have been putrid beyond precedent. We 
make no charge—we follow the official record. 
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We have seen a governmental department designed for the legal protection 
of the people converted into a rendezvous for the barterers of illegal permits. 

We have seen the agents of the Department of Justice sent forth at the 
nation’s cost and with the Administration’s sanction on the infamous mission of 
“framing” a United States Senator who had dared to expose the criminality of 
its proceedings. Nothing more disgraceful blackened the days of the Federalist 
Sedition law. A baser and more dastardly prostitution of the judicial processes 
has not shamed the story of a civilized nation since the unspeakable Jeffreys sat 
upon the bench. And he died, deservedly, like a miserable felon in the Tower. 

We have seen the money appropriated for the care of the sick and wounded 
soldiers squandered on the pleasures of a drunken libertine. We have seen the 
nation’s oil reserves, set aside by the prescience of Roosevelt and sacredly 
guarded by the honesty and wisdom of Wilson and Daniels, bartered away by a 
member of the Cabinet for a bribe in a little black bag. 

Shameful as these things are, more shameful far has been the cynical silence 
and indifference of the high functionaries of the State to whom the people had a 
right to look for the protection of the nation’s property and the nation’s honour. 
We submit in no spirit of political flubdubbery that it is a shocking thing that 
we have waited vainly for seven years for one word, one syllable, one whisper of 
the mildest criticism of these criminals and crimes from a single representative 
of the Administration. ' 

They heard La Follette’s denunciation of Teapot Dome—and were silent. 
They saw the various processes in the alienation of the nation’s property—and 
were silent. They heard the gossip of the capital' that buzzed for weeks and 
months—and were silent. There was not a man among them with enough will- 
power, or lung-power, to blow a police whistle. : 

Nay, more; when a warning of the impending crime was sent to a member of 
the Cabinet, but recently knighted by the golden wand, he sent the letter to 
Albert B. Fall with this notation: “I should be glad to convey to this gentleman 
any reply you may suggest.” i 

I sometimes think that the virtues of silence may be overdone Sometimes 
silence is golden—for the thief. 

Some years ago a corruptionist de Jue phrased the shibboleth of the powers 
of pillage in these words: ‘Addition, division—and silence.» When the pil- 
lagers got their loot, there was addition; when the faithless public servants got 
their share, there was division; and from the men set by the people in the watch- 
tower to guard their treasures there has been the invaluable contribution of 
silence. 

Imagine Andrew Jackson silent in the midst of such crimes; imagine Tilden; 
imagine Cleveland; imagine Wilson! Why, they would have thundered their 
denunciations from the loftiest station in the world ‘and have scourged the rascals 
forth with scorpion whips tipped with consuming flame. 

Do they tell us that all these things have been exposed and something has 
been done? This is our answer: If an Attorney-General, of odorous memory, no 
longer sits at the council-table of the nation’s chief, it is because a Democratic 
Senator so exposed the crimes of his régime that public sentiment lashed him 
out; and if he was permitted to go without rebuke, and to march out with alb 
the honours of war, it was not with the consent of the party of Thomas Jefferson. 

And this is our answer: If the nation’s oil reserves have been restored ‘it is 
because the inquisitorial genius of Walsh of Montana exposed the crime and 
forced the proceedings that brought the restitution of the nation’s stolen goods. 

And why the silence in the watch-tower? ‘Because the organization of the 
party of the men stationed there was a beneficiary of the crime. Not only did it 
know of the crime and maintain silence—it knew of the division of thé spoils and 
knew that a goodly part was being used to pay the party debt. 
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What a picture for American history! We see the erstwhile Chairman of the 
National Committee of the régime in power laying aside his duties as an elder of 
the Church to slink into the office of Sinclair to get the tainted bonds. We see 
him sneaking about like a receiver of stolen goods to men of means to persuade 
them dishonestly to contribute these to the party fund under cover. We see 
him sending a portion of these bonds to the dictator of the Administration, affec- 
tionately known as “Andy,” and thus we know that the high functionaries of the 
State knew that the party was to be a beneficiary of the crime. And the revered 
head of the Treasury made no protest against the party taking its share out of 
the pot filled by the pillaging of the nation’s property. Silence was golden—for 
the party chest. 

And thus the campaign debts of the régime in power have been paid by Harry 
Sinclair, and now with pious platitudes it enters another campaign free from 
debt—because there was a Teapot Dome. 

And why this strange insensibility to the common instincts of honour? Keep 
in mind the Hamiltonian theory that Governments are strong in proportion as 
they are made profitable to the powerful. There is no moral difference between 
selling legislation in advance for campaign funds and selling oil reserves, and it is 
not remarkable that he who practises the one may condone the other. Or that 
he who thinks that giving money to a slush fund is “‘just like giving money to a 
church” should play the silence end in the tale of the tainted bonds in the game 
of “‘Addition, division—and silence.” 

And so we go forth to recover the Government from those who pillage by law 
as well as those who steal by stealth. Even as a minority we dragged these 
loathsome crimes to light. We exposed the stealing, the perjury, the silences of 
the sacrosanct. We forced the restitution of the nation’s stolen goods. We 
compelled the expulsion of Daugherty and the prosecution of Fall. Put us in 
possession of the Government and we will turn the light on every crack and 
crevice and cleanse the Augean stables from mow to manger 

We have no legislation to put upon the auction block. No Harry Sinclair 
has paid our party debt. We are free. We unfurl the Jeffersonian banner 
bearing Jefferson’s device: ‘‘A good Government is an honest Government,” and 
we invite all enemies of corruption to fight with us beneath its folds for the 
redemption of the violated honour of the Republic. 

Now they hope to drug the conscience of the nation with the doped soothing 
syrup of a fake prosperity; and we want to know what prosperity they mean. 
They point to a few powerful corporations enjoying the pap of paternalistic 
privilege, and our answer is that you cannot judge the prosperity of a people by 
the earnings of a privileged monopoly. 

Many years ago Thomas Jefferson advised a friend, impressed with the 
evidence of prosperity in the homes of the nobility in Paris and Versailles, to go 
out into the country and look into the pots in the fireplaces of the peasants. 
That is our answer now. 

Four million jobless men is not prosperity: a million abandoned farms is not 
prosperity; the utter ruin of the basic industry of America is not prosperity; the 
failure of 4,000 banks in the seven years of normalcy is not prosperity ; the failure 
of 23,146 commercial houses in 1927 is not prosperity; and if this year’s record is 
foreshadowed by the first four months there will be 28,000 commercial failures 
in 1928, 

The difference between the prosperity of the Hamiltonian “nation” that they 
mean and the Jeffersonian nation that we know, is this: they could crowd their 
“nation” into one corner of this vast hall, and the nation that we know includes 
cities and towns and the countryside, and 118,000,000 people in the homes of 
men. Their prosperity is a spotted thing—an evidence of disease; and we want 
to spread it like a healthy glow over every element and section of our population. 
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a Do they offer us their claim of the payment of eight billions of the public 

ebt up to July of last year? Our answer is that six and a third billion of this 

ount was paid with the money or the cash assets of the Wilson Administration. 

Do they offer us their record of economy? Our answer is that with the 

limination of the interest on war debts the last three years of this régime has 

ost the people more than four and a quarter billion more than the last three 
peace years of the Wilson Administration. 

é .) Mythical prosperity, mythical economy, mythical facts, mythical figures, 
and mythical men, the last eight years may well be treated by the historian of 
the far future as the mythical age of American history. 

And mythical, too, their virile foreign policy that was promised. We hear 
about it, but we see it not. It is an anemic outcast stumbling blindly in the dark- 
and meet new duties called for by new occasions. They found us enjoying the 
moral leadership of all mankind, and they have made us the most distrusted and 
unpopular nation on the globe. 

Thus, through the stupidity of their dollar diplomacy, we have stumbled into 
@ petty war with Nicaragua that is taking its daily toll of American lives. Just 
why we have the war no one seems to know; just how we came to have the war 
no one cares to tell. Do they tell us that we are there to guarantee an honest 

“ election? Why, not long ago we were unable to guarantee an honest election 
in the City of Philadelphia. Do they say that we are there to prevent rioting in 
the election? Why, at the time we were sending the marines to Nicaragua we 
were campaigning with bombs in the City of Chicago. 

Now we propose to end dollar diplomacy in Latin America in the interest of 
justice; but we propose it, too, in the interest of American business. We do not 
propose to sacrifice the future markets of our manufacturers and merchants to 

‘Y serve the. interest of little groups of financiers and concessionaires. There, 

# within a generation, loom our richest markets; and we are sowing the seed from 

) which our rivals across the sea will reap the harvest. in trade. We cannot submit 


ness of No Man’s Land. They dare not face the world made over by the War 
a bill of lading at the point of a bayonet and make the Latin-Americans take it. 
We cannot write a bill of sale with a mailed fist. We cannot match a marine 
with 4 musket against a British or German salesman with a smile. We can serve 
the ultimate ends of business better through the noble spirit of the Mobile speech 
of Woodrow Wilson than they have done with their dollar diplomacy, backed by 
the muskets of the marines who are dying needlessly to-day in the swamps of 
| Nicaragua. 

| Never in a century has there been such @ call to us to battle for the faith of 
' our fathers as there is to-day; and never has the control of Government been so 
completely concentrated in the hands of a ruling caste as now. The dreams of 
the Hamiltonians have literally come true while the people slept. They wanted 
organized wealth in possession of the Government—and we have it. They 
wanted the sovereign rights of States denied—and we have it. They wanted 
bureaucratic agents swarming over the land like the locusts of Egypt—and we 
have it. They wanted Government made profitable to the powerful—and we 
have it. They wanted, through administration, to make a mockery of democ- 
racy—and we have it. The Hamiltonian State is necessarily a temple of gold 
resting on the bowed backs of peasants in other people’s fields—and we almost 
have that now. They would deify dollars and minimize men, limit self-govern- 
ment and centralize power, cripple democracy, empower bureaucracy, welcome 
plutocracy—and we will soon have that, too. 

Give the plunderbund but eight years more of such governmental co-operation, 
and a combination of power companies will put a few men in control of the 
public utilities of a mighty empire. Make no mistake about it—that is the 
great Jacksonian struggle of to-morrow. And with that sinister possibility upon 
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us, the people must determine whether they will entrust their interest to thoss 
who believe that Governments are strong in proportion as they are made profit; 
able to the powerful, or to the Jeffersonians who believe that Governments are 
created for the service of mankind. Once in possession and entrenched, the 
plunderbund of the power monopoly cannot be dislodged by the fighting force of. — 
a@ dozen Andrew Jacksons. 2 

And so we are going back—back to the old landmarks of liberty and justieg 
in this campaign. Let me suggest a text for people grown cynical and confused, * 
“Saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways and see, and ask for the old paths, which 
is the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” ‘eg 

We are mobilized to lead the people back to the old paths of constitutional ” 
liberty, and to the good way. We are going back—back to the old landmarks of ” 
liberty and equality, when ordinary men had rights that even power respected; ~ 
when justice, not privilege, was the watchword of the State; when the preamble: 
of the Declaration and the Bill of Rights had meaning; when the nation onbreeaaa 
every section and every class; and before the Pittsburgh Bratianu had decid 
to make Rumanian peasants of American farmers to fill the coffers of a purse. | 
proud caste. ay 

Our principles have been written in the triumphs of the people and baptized | 
in the blood of our bravest and our best. Jefferson phrased them, Jackson | 
vitalized them, Wilson applied them, and we go forth to battle for them now. 

We face a foe grown arrogant with success. It were infamy to permit the” 
enemy to divide us, or divert us, on the eve of such a battle... Issues are involved” 
that go to the determination of the future of our institutions and our children; 
The call that comes to us is as sacred as the cause of humanity itself. From the © 
grave at the Hermitage comes the solemn warning that no party ever won 08 
deserved to win that did not organize and fight unitedly for victory—and we 
shall thus organize and fight. This is a unique campaign. The very precinet 
committeemen and the district captains become minute men of liberty in the 
reassertion of the principles of freedom. ie 

And we shall win because our cause is just. The predatory forces before us 
seek @ triumph for the sake of the sacking. Their shock troops are the Black 
Horse Cavalry whose hoof-beats have made hideous music on Pennsylvan 
Avenue during the last eight years. They are led by money-mad cynics and 
scoffers—and we go forth to battle for the cause of man. In the presence of 
such a foe “the who dallies is a dastard and he who doubts is damned.” Intl 
convention we close debate and grasp the sword. The time has come. 
battle hour has struck. Then to your tents, O Israel! 
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